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‘Providenie Public ciieaey, in his annual 

report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1900, 

Says of the success of the Standard Li- 

brary established in that institution: “ Its 

underlying aim—that of introducing read- 
ers to a familiar acquaintance with what is ideally best 
in all literature, has been realized, to an unexpected de- 
gree, in the use made of it. A printed list Of the 103 
authors and works represented on its shelves has been 
placed on the walls of the room, and it has been diffi- 
cult to supply the demand for it on the part of individ- 
uals. Some progress has been made also toward an an- 
notated catalogue of the editions here represented. A 
far wider use is confidently expected, in the future, for 
these inviting shelves of the best books of all time, but 
this first year’s experience has made it plain that it is 
not so much a collection of the authors which every- 
body ought to admire, but which nobody reads, as it is 
a collection of the most vital part of literature—liter- 
ature which has not lost its living force, and will not 
lose it.” 

SS 


We do not mean to say that publishers have found 
it unprofitable to speculate, as they did last year, in 
the uncertain merits of a multitude of new writers 
who seemed to have written around themes which 
were in accord with the apparent trend of public taste, 
but judging from the Fall lists that have come to hand, 
we should say that the approaching book season will 
be conspicuous for most promising efforts of well- 
seasoned writers. This is particularly true of fiction, 
and, although hitherto one-book authors, who have 
met with prodigious and in some cases unaccountable 
success, have delved again in the field of their initial 
endeavor, it is nevertheless striking that the books 
by old, well-tried authors, which are forming the sub- 
ject of brief comment in our news columns, appear 
to invite attention on their sole merits as independent 
pieces of literature, oblivious alike of fads and fad- 
dists. This seems to be a healthful sign in the lit- 
erary temperature. It indicates, too, a reaction, the 
lesson of which should be taken well to heart by very 
young writers and very young publishers with sensa- 
tional proclivities. 

—_—_—K—X—KX——X—_ 


The authorized edition.of Maxim Gorky’s novel, 
“ Forma Gordyeeff,” will be presented to the American 
public to-day through’Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
Hag cee eagles Beetham mag atom 
by Isabel Florence Hapgood. Of M. Gorky we have 
had considerable to say lately; to-day this ~agabond 
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littérateur is the Sinise lion of Russia, the pHEMT 
of whose achievements has of late filled the literary 
press of England and the Continent. As éarly as 
April the Scribners opened negotiations with the au- 
thor, then in Nijni-Novgorod, for the publication of 
his works in the United States, About the middle of 
May they received from him the following communi- 
cation: 


Having received your esteemed letter, I hasten to 
respond that I recognize Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons as the only publishers in the United States as 
translators of my works from Russian into Enslish. 





“Mary Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the Casket 
Letters?” is the title of a two-volume work by Samuel 
Cowan, J. P., which will be published in America by 
James Pott & Co. Apparently the author does not 
deal so harshly with his subject as did Andrew Lang 
recently, although he appears to have drawn his in- 
formation from the same sources. The book deals 
thoroughly with the murder of Darnley, the Bothwell 


marriage, the betrayal of the Queen at Carberry Hill, 
her abdication and escape, the Casket letters, and the 
Babington conspiracy. Several hitherto unpublished 
papers are reproduced—the official list of the Queen’s 
jewels, the correspondence between the Regent Morton 
and the Earl and Countess of Argyil. There are also 
presented for the first time the letters of Queen Mary 
to Gilbert, Earl of Cassilljis. Among the illustrations 
are fourteen photogravure portraits of the Queen. 


Hall Caine’s new novel, the composition of which 
has cost the author three years of toil and three visits 
to Rome, will be published in early September. It is 
unnecessary to say more about it now than that it is an 
attempt to deal with the political, religious, and social 
problems of modern Italy in the spirit of Christian 
democracy. To do this he has told a story that is 
decidedly unconventional, which develops under his 
hand through a masterly arrangement of dramatic 
incidents and the significant and feverish dialogue of 
which he is also master. We have been given to un- 
derstand that “ The Eternal City” in book form will 
differ in a few particulars of incident and many of 
text from the story as it appeared serially. In 
the meantime a curious criticism has gradually en- 
veloped around the novel. Several Italian papers have 
been unceasing in their praise of the author’s knowl- 
edge of Italian character, sentiment, and environment, 
while several observing and well-informed foreigners 
have deplored his very lack of this knowledge. The 
situation is certainly remarkable. - 


The new volumes of The English Men of Letters 
Series to be issued by The Macmillan Company, so far 
as decided upon, are “ Samuel Richardson,”’ by Austin 
Dobson; ‘“ William Hazlitt,” by Augustine Birrell; 
“ George Eliot,” by Leslie Stephen, and “ Lord Tenny- 
son,” by Andrew Lang, to which a writer in The 
Sphere makes this suggestive addition: “ George Bor- 

w,” by Theodore Watts Dunton; “ George Crabbe,” 
by Edward Clodd; “ Charlotte Bronté,” by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll; “ Matthew Arnold,” by William Watson, 
and “ James Boswell,’ by Dr. Birbeck Hill. The 
writer adds that the present series could be “ at least 
doubled,” for, although publishers tell him that series 
are now played out, he is “ confident that it is only the 
inventiveness of publishers that is at fault.” Why is 
it, by the way, that we have no American Men of 
Letters Series in neat pocketable volumes? 


Readers whew nave followed the series of authors- 
at-home papers that have -appeared at intervals in 
these columns since the Supplement was started, will 
be interested to know that a volume of selections from 
the series will soon be brought out by James Pott & 
Co. of this city. Twenty-three of the papers will be 
given, including sketches of Stoddard, Burroughs, Van 
Dyke, Stockton, Mabie, Aldrich, Howells, Stedman, 
Mitchell, Bangs, Seton-Thompson, Paul L. Ford, and 
Joaquin Miller. A photogravure frontispiece showing 


the interior of the Authors Club will be printed, and 
seventeen unfamiliar illustrations of authors’ homes. 
A selected list of books by these authors has been 
prepared, with an analytical index. The papers have 
been revised by the editor of Tue Sarurpay Review, 
who has made considerable additions to them, and has 
written an introductory essay on “ The Author and His 
Home.” The volume will comprise 300 pages of the 
12mo size and will bear the title.“‘ American Authors 
and Their Homes.” It will be published on Sept. 15. 





The Annual Library Week of the New York Library 
Association will begin on Sept. 21, not on the 28th, as 
first arranged. The clubhouse of the Lake Placid Club 
at Morningside, N. Y., will again be the home of the 
association, whose Secretary is Miss M. E. Hazeltine, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Library Week is this year expected 
to attract some leading librarians from beyond New 


York, among these may be Herbert Putnam, the libra- 
rian of Congress, and F’. M. Crunden of St. Louis. 

We hear from London that Mr. Thomas Wright of 
Olney is busy writing a new “ Life of Edward Fitz Ger- 
ald.” He is said to have a‘large quantity of unpublished 
material relating to FitzGerald and his circle. Many of 
‘bis new facts were obtained from Bedfordshire and 
Northamptonshire people who knew personally . Fitz- 
Gerald ond his friends. The work will be about the size 
of the author’s “ Life of Daniel Defoe.” In connection 
with this it may be stated that Mr. Wright’s large edi- 
tion of “ The Letters of William Cowper” is shortly 
to appear in London from the press of-Hodder & 
Stoughton. It will contain praetically 200 more letters 
than Southey’s edition. Mr. Wright's “ The Letters of 
Daniel Defoe ” is also in press. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 
and Letters Just Ready for Publica. 
tion in Boston." 
WOMAN is luckless who can write sharp 
, things, even although, like Gail Hamilton, 
her ability may give her the privilege of 
informing imploring editor8 that her 
terms are “ Two hundred dollars an arti- 
cle without limit as to length, and with free range over 
themes in this world and the next!” After one minim 
of acid has fallen from a woman’s pen, the world takes 
it for granted that her speech is the purest verjuice, 
and that she can no more look pleasant than if she 
were sitting for a photograph, and if she also have a 
distaste for injustice, it will be impossible to convince 
the masses that she is not a termagant. 

What Gail Hamilton really was one may learn from 
Mrs. Spofford’s biographical sketch prefixed to the first 
volume of her “ Life in Letters,” a devoted daughter, a 
beloved teacher, “the pride and joy of a large and 
adoring family circle,” generous with time, thought, 
and money both to individuals and to causes; honest, 
but not stupidly frank; loving nature, poetry, children, 
beauty in every shape; loved as few people have been, 
and held in honor by all who treated her honorably. 
In short, she was as unlike the fancied Gail Hamilton 
as Hamlet’s father to Hamlet’s uncle. 

“The most brilliant woman of her generation,” 
Mrs. Spofford calls her. It was the generation most 
profoundly affected by the abolition movement and 
the war; the generation which had never known the 
comparative calm of the days when abolition was not 
a political force; the generation which bore the stress 
of a war unlike any known to the traditions of its 
race; the generation in which women were forced to 
do the man’s work and to speak the man’s word, be- 
cause the flower of the Nation lay under the sod and 
the dew, waiting the Judgment Day. 

Gail Hamilton wrote almost from babyhood, and 
after the few years of teaching almost inevitable for 
the educated but not wealthy woman of her time, en- 
tered literature through the gates of The Independent, 
The National Era, and The Little Pilgrim and The At- 
lantic. A long visit to Washington gave her a taste 
for political writing, and the publications with which 
she was connected were eager for politics. She had 
the New England love for acting as a species of theo- 
logical volunteer, violating all the rules of the regu- 
lars, but still dismaying the enemy, and both The 
Orthodox Congregationalist and The Baptist Watch- 
man and Reflector found her as useful and valuable 
as she was deemed by The Independent and The At- 
lantic. Criticism from those of her own craft applied to 
the form of her work. How its spirit struck outside 
readers let this testify, the words sent to her from 
Chickamauga, in 1864, by a Captain in the Seventh 
Ohio: 


Her Life 


I do not know whether authors care whether peo- 
ple love them for what they write or not. I do not 
think on the whole that men do, but you are a woman 
and I trust will listen patiently while I, with cap in 
hand, speak a word for myself and the brave boys who 
call me “ Captain.” You can never realize what strength 
we have found in your strong, womanly pages through 
these more than two long years. They have been the 
gleam of sunshine on many a lonely picket post and 
beneath the murky sky of many a battlefield. Did you 
think as you read of the charge along the crest of 
Lookout Mountain that’ some of your words went in 
our hearts up the craggy slope to that “ Battle in the 
Clouds”? Did you know that the van of “ Iron Hook- 
er’s’”’ bayonets wore a fiercer, sturdier gleam for what 
you had written? You did not know what friends you 
were losing as that shattered, struggling line toiled 
up to that pestilent summit. When you read of other 
volleys and other charges sweeping down still more 
of the remaining handful of the Seventh Ohio, please 
remember that you lost friends in the carnage of that 
hour, who, though they knew you not, were content 
to stand at a distance and cherish your name. Par- 
don this freedom, but deign to accept this trifle from 
the grateful hearts of the Seventh Ohio. 


In her younger days she was so shy that she would 
evade entering the room in which her hostess was en- 
tertaining a single guest anxious to meet her, and in 
1864, after she had faced Hawthorne and Holmes and 
had enjoyed the beautiful hospitality of Mr, Fields’s 
home, she could write: 


People often irritate me because they think I am in 
the world, and they want me to do this and that and 
the other, which would be quite the thing to do, if I 
were indeed in the world, but they never see that I 
am not. I should like to be there. I look with pleas- 
ure on the people who are there. I think I should have 
done somewhat if I had been there, but I was born in 
the cave, and all I can do is to work from it, and do 
the best I can in it. I think I can do more for other 
people there than I could if I stood with them in the 
world, and that, I suppose, is the reason I was born 
there, but for myself directly I cannot do overmuch in 
the grotto. 


Sharp things she could and did write for publication 
when dealing with impersonal subjects. When she 


tried to say them for herself she produced the one dull 


volume of her life, ‘‘ The Battle of the Books,” a work 
which it is impossible to read now, and was next t¢ 


*GAIL HAMILTON'S LIFE AND Leena 2 vols, PR 
xiv.-1,000. Boston: Messrs. Lee & Shepard. $& 





Mshed even with' the generally unfailing 
stimulus of knowing all the contestants on 
both sides. But in hér home letters, in her 
unrestrained confidence with friends, she 
had so few unkind words to say of any 
person that rather careful search reveals 
very few. She had all the Lincoln Repub- 
licans’ dislike of Buchanan; and Everett 
was too conservative for her taste; and she 
speaks aceordingly, but there is no spiteful 
word in the whole thousand pages, unless 
a frank confession that an article of hers 
“skinned” Dr. —-, be spiteful. She cer- 
tainly did skin him, much to the regret of 
friends, who, knowing the world, knew that 
she would be misjudged for doing what 
she deemed a duty. 

Perhaps the best evidence of her real 
sweetness of nature is her words in regard 
to other women. She seldom speaks of 
her sisters except to praise, but once she 
loses both temper and manners and speaks 
of Dr. Mary Walker “in her infernal old 
trousers."" It was in Sumner’s drawing 
room, while he lay dying in the room above 
that Dr. Mary thus appeared, the only 
white person in a crowd of weeping black 
women. Did ever ill-tempered woman write 
ten hundred octavo pages of letters with- 
out more than once saying an unkind 
thing of another woman? But as to politics 
she could say a word now and then. Wit- 
ness this: 


All outcry against the machine Is useless; 
that the first thing its most violent op- 
posers do is to make another. This coun- 
try is too large to be carried on by hand 
sewing. The character of machine work 
cepease entirely upon that of the men who 
run 


President Grant she thought could not be 
a figurehead whatsoever else he might 
be, and President Garfield she declared 


“ always‘ was a gusher,” and she told 


this little story of a call at the White 
House, when the President entered unex- 
pectedly: 

I was on the sofa with my back to the 
light, but rose as he came SP. He quite 
jumped at me, took my hands in both his— 
“Why, Abby Dodge! bless your little soul! 
or your great soul!" 1 could not — 
laughing. He always was a gusher, thoug 
I dare say a short course of Presidency 
will poke it out of him. We went in, heard 
the club sing, and then took leave of them 
to go around and look at the rooms, con- 
servatory, &c., but the President would go, 
too, and he drew my arm into his perforce, 
and walked me off into the library up- 
stairs, where we sat down by ourselves 
and had quite a talk before the others came 
up, — * told him how glad IT was that, 
if Mr. Blaine could not have it, he had it— 
and he seemed very pleased and grateful, 
and talked about his experiences, and the 
different advices he had, and the Cabinet, 
and a little gush to me for sweetening. 


a ~< : 


The list of persons mentioned in her let- 
ters includes nearly every name of promi- 
nence in Washington during her visits 
there; of half literary Boston and of merry 
New York journalists and authors, but it 
is not complete, and there is no index of 
subjects, but the letters are so grouped 
that reference is generally easy. The most 
interesting letters are those written to Mr. 
George Wood, to Judge French, and to the 
elder Henry James, to whom she wrote 
with perfect sincerity and earnestness, en- 
deavoring to change his views in regard to 
the sphere of woman, and discussing theo- 
logical matters. He began the correspond- 
ence by writing her’an unsigned letter ap- 
proving some of her work. Afterward 
reading a book of his she divined that he 
was her nameless correspondent, and ad- 
dressed him. In the end they agreed to 
differ. One of the very few letters writ- 
ten to Miss Dodge and included in the 
book is this: 

My Dear Miss Dodge: I have the pleas- 
ure to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of Saturday evening and the book accom- 
panying it, and to thank yoy for both. My 
anxiety to find where in New England any 
one can get “ Twelve Miles from a Lemon” 
is so great that I shall hasten to read the 
book and if the place is equally distant 
from a Post Office or a telegraph station, 


I think I shall visit it. Very truly yours, 
U. 8. GRANT. 


The letters written from her own home 
show her as anything but the futile, in- 
competent person which it is usually sup- 
posed that a woman must be if she can 
write anything more literary than her 
own signature. She cleans house, she su- 
perintends the workman of Massachusetts 
while he builds a barn and discovers that 
he always has so much to do that he never 
can finish anything, she hangs curtains, 
she shops, she takes delight in pretty 
clothes, she rears chickens, she finds 
amusement in dull visitors, she makes the 
best of a life that would have been painful 
to most women, but that she, “in her 
cave,’ probably enjoyed. 

This is the woman shown in the letters, 
the real woman according to her, for she 
persisted in saying that man was not what 
he wished to be in his essays, or what he 
owned that he ought to be, but what he 
really was to his family and friends, so 
that she stands revealed as more truly 
gentle than most women who write of 
serious subjects, more serious than most 
of those who found her too light hearted. 
If she had been a degree less witty, she 
might have been celebrated as an angel. 
As she was, she will long be remembered, 
and this book will probably outlive all her 
other works. Their principles, bold and 
daring when first published, were so forci- 
bly enunciated that they have become 


Sac) vin 


parts of the popular thoughts but thene te 


The “ Life.in Letters" is ilustraied by 
two photogravure portraits, one taken in 
1866, in the uniform worn that Winter by 
every woman in the United States, 

red woolen stuff with pearl buttons. Not 
every woman, however, wore ringlets hang- 
ing in rows like Mrs. Browning's or Mrs. 
Stowe’s or Anna Cora Mowatt’s, and these 
same ringlets caused no small tribulation 
to their owner. In the other portrait, tak- 
en thirty years later, they are white and 
short. The face in the former picture is 
clever, in the latter, kind. The editor of 
the bock is the author’s devoted sister, 
Miss H. Augusta Dodge. 

——— EEE 


Megazine Poetry. 


Poetry has gone begging in these latter 
days of commercialism in literature, and 
the editors have thrown it into scraps and 
ends of space left over by prose articles 
that did not fill to the bottoms of the es. 
These charities were scant enough, but 
there are indications that even these are 
to be curtailed. One of the magazine edi- 
tors has apparently concluded that the pub- 
Me does not read the tail piece quatrains 
which he has been a or, or does not 
remember them if { is them. At least 
he is repeating verses which did duty as 
stopgaps some years ago; and having 
bought them once, pays nothing to the au- 
thor for their second appearance. The 
muse has already been reduced to broken 
victuals Here is actual starvation staring 
her in the face. 


The comment quoted above, which ap- 
peared in a New York paper the other 
day, is a fair sample of the kind of cheap 


talk about poetry that one encounters con- 


stantly everywhere and sooner or later 
learns to disregard entirely.” 

While undoubtedly it is true that many 
if not all magazine editors do fill out short 
pages with sonnets, quatrains, or the like, 
and quite naturally have many short pages 


to so fill, it is nevertheless absurd for 
any one to maintain that the only use they 


find for poetry is to “ throw it into scraps 
and ends of space left over by prose arti- 
cles.’" All of our best magazines are con- 
stantly publishing poems of considerable 
length. It is not very long ago that Mr. 
Stimson’s “ Rhinegold ” appeared in, Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine. Eight pages of another is- 


sue of the same monthly were given up to 
Mr. Harrison Morris’s poem, entitled “* The 
Three Kings,’’ with its illustrations. In The 
Atlantic, hardly a year since, Mr. William 
Vaughan Moody's fine ‘Ode in Time of 
Hesitation,”’ appeared in full, taking up 
five pages, while several of Miss Josephine 
Preston Peabody's poems have at different 
times occupied two or more of its pages. 

As for the editor who is using over verses 
accepted and published some years ago, 
probably the class of people who read his 
magazine think this simply another indica- 
tion of his cleverness. However, the mere 
fact of an editor reprinting poetry that has 
already been published is surely no discred- 
it, if the poetry itself is of such importance 
as to warrant it. The poems to be found 
reprinted in “almost any number of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine one who enjoys verse is 
glad enough to have brought to his atten- 
tion again. 

This idea, though, that people do not read 
the poetry in the magazines, whether 
“ tail-plece quatrains ’’ or more pretentious 
flights of song, is altogether unwarranted, 
and the notion that the muse has “ actual 


starvation staring her in the face’ is mere | 


nonsense. Father Tabb’s two books of 
verse, in neither of which is there much 
else than scores of these same sonnets and 
quatrains that have appeared in our maga- 
zines, have sold by the thousands, and 
there is at least one of our living poets, 
who, to the personal knowledge of the 
writer, for several years earned an average 
of one thousand dollars annually or there- 
abouts writing poetry. 


Who Killed Ralph 7* 

Wildersmoor, with its rush-fringed pools 
and treacherous paths of marsh, was an 
ugly place to travel over, and when there 
was a fog it was a deathtrap. “It was 
dangerous even to those dwelling on it from 
childhood.'’ There was, however, one man, 
Blind John of Wildersmoor, who could go 
all over the swamp and never lose his way. 
One foggy night John meets a stranger 
on the moor, who asks his way to the near- 
est railway station. John, who is a gossip, 
tries to find out who is the stranger. But 
the man is wary, and blind John’s curtosity 
is not satisfied. Soon afterward the blind 
man finds the body of a man dead and 
lying in the moor, The dead man is Ralph 
Fleming, and Ralph was very far from be- 
ing a reputable person. Now, who killed 
Ralph, and why was he murdered; was it 
for robbery or revenge? These are mat- 
ters which form the groundwork of the ro- 
mance. Mr. C. L. Antrobus introduces a 
countless number of personages who talk 
on all kinds of subjects, the most of which 
have no possible bearing on the story. 
Finally it turns out to be a case of man- 
slaughter. It was Quentin Fleming, who, 
attacked by Ralph, had unintentionally 
done the killing. If only Mr. Antrobus 
had had the time to be shorter. 

“ Beowulf” by 8S. H. Church, a classic 
poem by the author of *‘ John Marmaduke,” 
“Oliver Cromwell,” &c., is in active prep- 
aration at the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany’s. It will be presented with illustra- 
tions by C. S. Reinhart. 
*WILDERSMOOR. A Novel. By C. L. Antro- 


bus. Cloth, d5vo. Pp. 440. New York: G. P. 
Putham’s Bons. $1.60, 





VING seen Napoleon and 
“Goethe, Thackeray used to 
say there was fame enough 
in those experiences to satisfy 
any reasonable ambition. On 
his way from England to 
India the ship stopped at 
an island, and his nurse—he was only 
a child then—took him up a long hill, some 
distance from a town, where there was a 
farmhouse and a garden with a wall 
around it. He saw a man seated in a chair 
under a tree, wearing a broad-brimmed hat 
and white clothes. His nurse pointed at the 
figure and said under her breath, “‘ That's 
him! That's Bony.” It was something to 
have seen “ Bony,” even as a child, and 
for a moment. In life he saw that great 
man no more, but a generation afterward 
followed his coffin to the Invalides, all 
France in mourning around it. The second 
funeral of Napoleon I. shows brightly on 
his page, but under all the funeral splendor 
of that occasion, the high sarcophagus 
riding the procession like a deathboat of 
Egypt on the flooding Nile, he saw an 
underside of tawdriness, and would have 
seen it in the obsequies of Caesar roasting 
under the smoke of Arabian drugs. 

Of Goethe he saw little more than of 
Bonaparte, only the most seeing eyes of the 
modern centuries shining out of the old 
pallor of a face on which the ruining years 
could fling no cloud to obscure Its nobility. 
Looking at Goethe, then at Weimar, himself 


of irreverent undergraduate years, was like 
looking at a marble Apollo in a gallery, 
its lips voiceless of their oracle. But it 
was a treasured memory to have seen him, 
and the interest of the great novelist’s 
tale thereof was not diminished because 
it was a short one. 

My first sight of Thackeray—a little more 
extended than his of the poet or conqueror— 


was during his visit to America in 1852, to 
deliver his lectures on “The English Hu- 
morists."" It was in an art store on Broad- 
way, nearly opposite what is now the New 
York Life Insurance Building, then the So- 
ciety Library, afterward for a good many 
years Appleton’s publishing house, and last- 


ly given over to its present uses. 

He came then, no doubt, to see what 
American artists were doing and what they 
had to show for their work. The house— 
that of Messrs. Williams & Stevens—was 
well known in those days and was the 
principal, almost only, depository for the 
sale of works of art which New York then 
contained. It could show canvases of 
Doughty, Durand, Lang, with perhaps a 
few heads by Inman, Charles L. Elliott, 
and Huntington, Casilean, Kensett, and 
Cropsey; Coleman and Gifford were just 
beginning, or about to begin; Frederic Ed- 
ward Church was fairly launched, and his 
pictures were there on the walls for the 
distinguished visitor to see. I can well re- 
member some of them, bits of Hudson and 
Connecticut River scenery, one or two with 
cows in the foreground, which the painter 
afterward painted out. His early pictures 
reflected the manner of Cole, who had 
been his master, but he soon demonstrated 
that he had a style of his own to display. 
The great novelist took up some of his 
pictures—they were small and could be 
handled—and held them close to his spec- 
tacles, being evidently somewhat near- 
sighted. He talked with Mr. Williams, the 
head of the house, about them, showed in- 
terest, and seemed to think that he had 
discovered a painter. Mr. Williams told 
him who the artist was; a young man from 
Hartford, father a jeweler and well to do, 
took up painting from a strong inward pro- 
pensity thereto, and was the rising star of 
American art. Of the younger painters he 
so far led the list, and was soon to dis- 
tance them all, young and old. His “ Ni- 
agara’’ was not yet painted, but in no 
long time “the Cataract biowing its 
trumpet from the steep’’ was to sound 
abroad his fame; his great South Ameri- 
can mountain scenes and Arctic icebergs to 
follow as the years went on. 

The first impression of Thackeray was 
that he was a very big man. He was al- 
most as tall as Bismarck, but lacked the 
mass of the latter, comparable to the Her- 
cules of legend and victorious in greater 
toils. On most men he had to look down, 
the glance of his big gray eyes slanting 
from beneath big spectacles. Carlyle de- 
scribed him in a letter to his wife, just as 
the novelist began to be known, as a kind 
of half monstrous Cornish giant, but in 
him was no versimilitude. He looked 
like a gentleman laid out by nature on 
broad and generous lines, his head was 
large, and thrown slightly backward from 
his broad erect shoulders; he had a fresh, 
clean-shaven look; his face was rather 
pale, but with a trace of color. His hair 
was a trifle grayish; a British whisker, 
also grayish, ran down in front of each 
ear to his collar; his spectacles were large 
and insistent, and his nose more depressed 
than that of Michael Angelo after the mal- 
let blow of Torrigiano. His gait and move- 
ment were free and swinging, his dress 
was of notable neatness and gentility, and 
his glance seemed to annex and appropri- 
ate everything it fell on. He was thirty- 
seven, “ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Henry Esmond," 
and “ Barry Lynden” were written; “‘ The 
Newcomes" and “ The Virginians" were 
yet to come. 

Except at the lecturer’s desk, this is all 
I saw of Thackeray during his American 
visits which lends itself to record. In 
1858-9, however, I visited London and be- 
gan to see him there with much frequency. 
I carried letters of introduction among 
others to Charles Dickens and John T. 
Delane, editor of The London Times, and 
through the acquaintances which these pro- 


si 


him in the days of their common literary 
apprenticeship, which with Thackeray 
were long, arduous, and not without their 
discguragements. I naturally heard many 
interesting things about him, incidents of 
his coHege days, “ when ‘ Pendenhis’ was 
plucked,” of the roaring bohemian exploits 
of his early literary years, and about all 
the stages of his career, but memory of 
them comes back at its own vagrant will 
and not at my most earnest invocations. 
His quarrel with Yates had just taken 
place, and the incident made a good deal 
ef noise in London at the time; but as the 
ease passed into and out of history, it was 
adjudicated and forgotten so long ago, it 
need not at this late day be reopened for 
any purpose of discussing its merits, The 
few essential facts relating to it are these: 
Yates was a young writer, a friend and 
protégé of Dickens, and was just begin- 
ning to be a little known in journalism and 
the minor fields of literary production: He 
contributed to a small weekly journal 
called Town Talk, then recently started, 
and which did not long survive, a sketch of 
Thackeray, giving an unwelcome descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance, criticising 
the substance and manner of his writings, 
and some parts of the article Thackeray 
interpreted as designed to cast reflections 
on his character as a man of truth and in- 
tegrity. An angry correspondence followed; 
Thackeray brought the matter to the at- 
tentfon of the Governing Committee of the 
Garrick Club, to which both belonged, and 
Yates was expelled. After a time Dickens 


wrote Thackeray a letter in the hope of 
mitigating his resentment, if he could not 
prepare the way for a reconciliation. But 
Thackeray's reply put an end to any expec- 
tation of this. The incident for a time ter- 
minated all relations between Dickens and 
Thackeray, but they were reconciled before 
the latter's death, four years later; and 
Dickens's eloquent words of farewell to 
his great rival can never fall out of the 


world’s memory. 

Here before me is a letter, beginning 
“St. James’s Street, Monday,’’ no date 
given, signed M. R. Sams, evidently mod- 
ifying some arrangements which had been 
made for a theatre party. ‘‘ On considera- 
tion,” it says, “I think it better to post- 
pone our journey ‘Eastward Ho’ until 
some evening next week.’ What has this 
to do with Thackeray? Well, it was in the 
shop of Sams that after my arrival I- first 
saw him in London. That famous place 
was then near the corner of St. James's 
Street and Pall Malli—my lodgings were 
just across the way—in St. James's Place, 
No. 6, I observe by a letter which I yet pre- 
serve, bearing the signature of Mrs. Quid- 
dington, the respected hostess of that man- 
sion. Sams.sold theatre tickets, sheet 
music, and I think Regalia Britannicas, 
though perhaps the tobacconist was next 
door. Commodore Arcedeckne, noted 
yachtsman and man-about-town in Lon- 
don during those years, had made Sams 
known to me as a good fellow; you could 
always get the best seats at theatres at his 
place. I had gone for one, and so, probably, 
had Thackeray, for I found him at the 
counter, the same tall, spectacled benign- 
ant figure I had seen in New York six 
years before. When he spoke I had no dif- 
ficulty in remembering his voice. The half 
dozen years had not changed it in the 
least, and there was no perceptible change 
in his appearance. It was the same tall, 
free, swinging figure, the same spectacles, 
and, apparently, the same British hat I 
had seen among the pictures in the pina- 
pothek before mentioned. He went out 
presently and my eyes followed him as he 
walked down St. James's Street and turned 
into Pall Mall, the very heart and core of 
clubland, which he knew so well and which 
holds so prominent a place in his chron- 
icles. A little later I saw him not far from 
my lodgings, and he stood before a house 
and looked up and down at it, with every 
sign of interest. It was Rogers’s house, 
poet, banker, and breakfast giver—in the 
last function peerless in all the records 
and traditions of Britain. What a proces- 
sion of wit and wisdom had gone over that 
hospitable threshold, Byron and Moore, 
Scott, Sidney Smith, Disraeli, Macaulay, 
Sir James Macintosh—a list of their names 
would be a record of the literary glories of 
ctngland almost since George IV. was 
King. The welcoming gates of that man- 
sion had often been thrown open that 
Thackeray himself might enter therein— 
now closed to all welcoming and festivity. 
It is no wonder that he stood before them 
for a little space with the spell of old 
memories upon him, their sorcery, potent as 
Prospero’s to chain him to the spot. After 
a little he walked down the narrow street, 
its sidewalks hardly wide enough for his 
generous dimensions, and presently turned 
the corner into the next thoroughfare, only 
a few yards away, vanishing like an ami- 
cable giant who had strayed into byways 
too narrow for his proportions. 

I first had speech with Thackeray at the 
Reform Club, when I was dining as the 
guest of a certain Capt. John Livesey, well 
known in the club and literary circles of 
that time, and an occasional visitor to 
America, where I had first met him. There 
were present also Mr. Lucas, a writer of 
literary criticism for The Times, and 
another gentleman not now remembered. 
In the course of the dinner one of them 
said, ‘‘ Hello, there's Thackeray,’’ and the 
great man presently came to the table and 
interchanged greetings with its occupants, 
all of whom, except myself, he knew. [ 
was introduced to him-as a young American 
just arrived. He said the Americans had 
treated him so handsomely that he ought 
to welcome an American. He asked me 
about my voyage, and said a number of 
civil things. * You haven't seen London 
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yet,” he said. ‘ You'll never see it in such 
a fog as we've been having—even in clear 
weather it isn’t all England, as I found 
that New York wasn’t all America, by 
any means,” Wherever I didn’t go, he 
said, I must go to Oxford, and Windsor, 
and Canterbury. He spoke to Lucas about 
some recent article in The Times concern- 
ing Kinglake, then in Parliament, as active 
an enemy of Napoleon III. as Victor Hugo, 
at that time in his island exile girt around 
with the watery horizon of Jersey. 

One of the guests said: ‘‘ Thackeray wrote 
that poem in Punch this week,” referring 
to 4t by its title. Of it I remember a single 
stanza, though I have not seen it in the 
intervening twoscore years, and I do not 
know whose going forth it so funereally 
celebrated: 


And the poor soul from life’s eylot 
Rudderless, without a pilot, 
Drifteth slowly down the dark; 
While mid rolling incense vapor, 
Chanted dirge and flaring taper, 
Lies the body, stiff and stark. 


But Thackeray did not know its au- 
thor, and none of the rest did; nor Is it 
now of much importance. The great 
man presently took his leave, an _ in- 
cident of the occasion not relat- 
ing to him being that just after he 
had gone another gentleman stopped at 
the table for a moment of greeting, and 
after he had gone I learned that he was 
Mr. Herbert Ingram, founder of the Lon- 
don Illustrated News, who a few years 
after visited America, and in company with 
his son was lost in a wreck on Lake Su- 
perior. 

By the favor of Mr. Dickens I was made 
acquainted with Mr. Arthur Smith, mana- 
ger of his readings, and also of the enter- 
tainment of his brother, Albert Smith, a 
panoramic representation of the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, with a running descriptive 
accompaniment, which was a popular show 
in London at that time. Mr. Arthur Smith 
was the genius of hospitality, and his sit- 
uation at the Hall with some lelsure hours 
every afternoon before the performance 
was highly favorable to its exercise. 
“Come round this afternoon,”’ one of his 
notes reads, ‘“‘about 4. Mrs. Keeley [re- 
nowned actress of that time] will be there, 
and Mrs. Yates, [the beautiful wife of Ed- 
mund Yates.] You know them both. There 
will be others. Don’t trouble to dress. The 
ladies will have their bonnets on.’’ Almost 
daily missives of like import from Mr. 
Smith dropped on me out of the blue, like 
feathers from some white overhanging 
bird of welcoming. Sometimes it was an in- 
teresting person or group whom I was bid- 
den to meet, and sometimes another, but 
the occasions were always attractive. I 
went when I could, meeting a sparkling 
procession of theatrical, literary, and ar- 
tistic people, some still remembered,* but 
mostly, with Prospero’s pageant, vanished 
into air too thin for the background of any 
retrospective delineation. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Arthur Smith made me known to 
his brother Albert, and one of the frequent 
dinners to which that hospitable gentle- 
man bade me is brightly associated with a 
memory of Thackeray. 

T. C. EVANS. 








Surrey and Its Charm.* 


“The man, Sir, who is tired of London 
fis tired of life,’ said the great doctor. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this profound 
generality, Londoners, like all other urban 
dwellers, do at whiles tire of their town, 
with its noise and volume where the tide 
is ever at the flood and fretting. In such 
moods they long for the heaths and com- 
mons and woodland inexpressibly pregnant 
with peace. 

Now, the little book dealing with the 
story and scenery of Surrey, in the Dent 
County Guide Series, makes one feel that 
it is a great thing for a city like London 
to have so much tranquil beauty so near, 
so easy to reach and enjoy. A journey of 
an hour by rail, or an hour and a half at 
most, will carry one from the crowded me- 
tropolis to any corner of that famous 
county of Fuller’s, where the nightingales 
sing as loudly as in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Elm Grove in the songful woods of 
Alhambra; where the turtle doves nest, and 
where the rabbits feed quite unconcerned 
at man’s presence. What beauties of 
nature Mr. Jerrold makes you see as you 
follow him in his rambles, and how the 
soft golden air of Surrey seems to deaden 
all the din! One would incline to fancy 
that even the monstrous awe-engendering 
engines of the London and Southwestern 
Railway Company (whose main lines run 
right across the county, by thé way,) in- 
stinctively imbibe the, quiet and run as 
deft and as still as humming birds. Here 
is the “‘ witching, winding Wey,” with its 
sloping hills of pine and birch and oak; 
here is an antique abbey, moss covered and 
decayed, speaking of the transit of human 
worth and human vices, both of which 
Dante makes his Ulysses long fox and seek 
to understand; here, a little to one side of 
the road where the foxgloves grow, is a 
red brick house covered with creepers dat- 
ing from the days of Henry VIII; here is 
an old church, with its Norman towers, its 
quaint gables and windows, whose mighty 
stones brood speechlessly upon the past; 
here are the grim ruins of some lordly cas- 
tle’s keep; here is some rambling bit of a 
village, with its picturesque graveyard. 
And here are Gilbert White’s Surrey mount- 
ains! ~ 

Of course we know’ that it is not alone 
in scenic attraction that Surrey is rich. 
Is the little county not, also, full of his- 
torical associations, from the Meadows of 
Runnimede, where the Barons wrested the 
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Great Charter from,a King, to Sutton Place, 
where lived Sir Richard Weston, who 
“brought the first clover grass, about 1645, 
out of Brabant and Flanders" into Eng- 
land? In between these two poles of con- 
templation there are, to be sure, all shades 
and levels of historical values; and then, 
there are the literary associations, too, 
which are as plentiful as blackberries in the 
days of Shakespeare. 

Was it not in that “long house” by the 
railway station in Chertsey, where “the 
last accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue,” 
(as Spence has it quaintly in his ‘ Anec- 
dotes,"") while Dean Sprat was a-visiting? 
Was it not in the gardens of Sir William 
Temple’s ‘‘Moor Park” that Swift first 
met Stella; was it not in the mansion of 
Moor Park that the “ Battle of the Books ” 
was written? and was it not here, too, that 
King William III. taught Jonathan “ the 
proper way to cut asparagus?" Is not 
Farnham the birthplace of the best of all 
haters, William Cobbett, whose “ Rural 
Rides "' even to-day is one of the least con- 
ventional and most fascinating of guide 
books to Southern England? It was at Bu- 
ford Bridge at the foot of Box Hill that 
Keats was staying in November of 1817 
when he was finishing ‘‘ Endymion.’ Hill, 
dale, and “little river’? are there for us 
in the twentieth century, and but little 
changed from the times when Keats prof- 
ited by them and showed them to us in the 
latter half of his poem. It was at Buford 
Bridge, also, that Nelson staid awhile be- 
fore leaving England on the journey which 
ended at Trafalgar. And it was in the 
hamlet of Bishopsgate that Shelley wrote 
‘** Alastor.” 

Yes, if Mr. Jerrold’s book treats of one of 
the smallest of English counties, it treats 
certainly of one of the finest and choicest. 
If Kent, according to Fuller's history, be 
“the first Garden of England, Surrey 
ranks next and second, only because lack- 
ing a seacoast. Hear Fuller, the quaint, 
describing gardening as the first of Surrey 
manufactures: 


I mean not such which is only for 
pleasure (whereof Surrey hath more than 
a share with other shires) to feast the sight 
and smell with flowers and walks, whilst 
the rest of the body is famished, but such 
as is for profit, which some seventy years 
since [that would be about the last quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century) was first 
brought into the country, before which 
time there was great deficiency thereof 
For we fetched most of our cherries from 
Flanders, apples from France, and hardly 
had a mess of rath-ripe peas but from 
Holland, which were dainties for ladies, 
they came so far and cost so dear. Since 
gardening hath crept out of Holland to 
Sandwich in Kent, and thence into this 
county, where though they have given 
six pounds an acre and upward, they have 
made their rent, lived comfortably, and 
set many people to work. Oh, the. incred- 
ible srofit by digging of ground! For 
thoug it be confessed that the plough 
beats the spade out of distance for speed 
(almost as much as the press beats the 
pen) yet what the spade wants in the 
quantity of the ground it manureth it 
recompenseth with the plenty of the 
fruit it yieldeth, * * * It may be hoped 
that in process of time aniseeds, cummin- 
seed, (yea, rice itself,) with the other gar- 
den ware now fetched from beyond the seas 
may grow in our own land, enough for 
its use, especially if some ingenious gen- 
tleman would encourage the industrious 
gardeners by letting ground on reasonable 
rates unto them. 


Mr. Jerrold points out that in process of 
time England has gotten far beyond the 
growing of cumminseed and aniseed, and 
ingenious gentlemen have passed laws by 
which industrious gardeners can obtain 
allotments of land for the purposes of 
what the French call la petite culture. 
“The extent to which this important man- 
ufacture of Surrey has grown,” says Mr. 
Jerrold, ‘‘ will be seen by great stretches 
of cabbage fields and other evidences of 
market gardening all along the Valley of 
the Thames.” 

It may be added that special articles on 
the ornithology of Surrey, the flora, the 
fauna, &c., make up one-third of the vol- 
ume under notice, and will be found inter- 
esting to those who care for wild life. 





*’Sconset Cottage Life.*’’ 


“*Sconset has undergone some marked 
changes, mainly in the construction of 
many new and palatial cottages and a 
broad highway from ‘town’ since the 
events of this little book occurred,’’ writes 
Judge Northrup in the preface to his second 
edition, now published; ‘‘ but it and the life 
in it are essentiaily the same as twenty 
years ago.’ (It was a score of twelve- 
months back that the first edition saw the 
light.)* Yes, those who know their 'Sconset 
are aware that the tiny fishing hamlet on 
the south side of the Island of Nantucket 
is still drowsy with memories of the past; 
she has gathered them about her, and, 
draped in them, dreams on. There, still, 
many quaint customs survive the day when 
whale was king, the air is redolent of ship 
memories; there, still, the lichen grows on 
the cobbles of the narrow streets; there, 
still, the old town pump supplies the ent 
population, : 

Lovers of 'Sconset, therefore, will have a 
cordial greeting for this little book, which 
relates the actual experiences of the au- 
thor and his family for one Summer in 
the hamlet, and which pictures the island 
scenery faithfully and well. Now it is the 
glamour of the moors at sunset, now it is a 
veil of sea fog rolling in from the rips; now 


the sun, half hidden in mist, streaks across 
the soft turf of ancient sheep pastures, or 
strikes full upon the gleaming tower of 
Sankaty Headlight. The illustrations; too, 
of Mr. North ‘s book are an agreeable 
feature. The picture of the antique town 
pump, showing the narrow allel lanes 
of streets running along the bluff with the 
cottages in little inclosures, two or three in 
a group; the tiny “ Post Office,” with 
Capt xter’s famous ship's urehead in 
his dooryard; the lighthouse, situated on a 
bank eighty-five feet above the level of the 
sea—all these are full of meaning to those 
who have once sojourned among them. 


*’SCONSET COTTAGE LIFE. Being a Sum- 
mer on Nantucket Island. By . Judd 
ohne <Gerens Edition.)  Iiustrated. 
Berhosn, —_ Pp. 160, Syracuse; C. W. 
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The Authorized Edition of Gorky 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


Announce the Publication To-day of 


FOMA GORDYEEFF 


A passionately lyric, as well as 
powerfully dramatic Novel by 


MAXIM GORKY 


the literary lion of the day in Russia, the story of whose 
meteoric rise has of late filled the press of England and 
the Continent; whose work has been extensively reviewed 
throughout Europe, and, recently translated, has been re- 
ceived in France with great enthusiasm. 


TRANSLATED DIRECTLY FROM THE RUSSIAN BY 
ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD 


By cablegram and letter, M. Gorky has appointed 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS his 


AVTHORIZED PVBLISHERS FOR 
AMERICA. 


“FOMA GORDYEEFF,” chosen to introduce GORKY 
to the American public, is his strongest work. It is a pow- 
erful presentation, frankly realistic, of the hero’s character 
as developed from childhood amid incidents and scenes 
typical of the merchant class along the Voiga. 


Appropriately illustrated, and with a fitting biographical preface by the 
translator, $1.00. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


Charles Scribner's Sons 





EQUAL PARTNERS 


By HOWARD FIELDING 


A detective story in which the climax is powerful, unexpected, 
and completely satisfying both to the mind and to the heart. Writ- 
ten in remarkably pure English, strong, elegant and clear. 

Cloth Bound, Illustrated, $1.25 


THE CITIES OF THE SUN 


Author of “ Invisible Light," etc. 


om 

This is a remarkable book ; it creates a new epoch in scientific 
thought and discovery. It is replete with new and fascinating ideas 
and scientific theories. It contains a story of the universe more 
sublinfe than an epic, more wonderful than a romance. 


Cloth Bound, $1.50 


The Adventures of Captain Kettle 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
A New Edition, Hlustrated, Cloth Bound, $1.50 


MY LADY ISOBEL *°‘ 


By MABEL DIBBLE TAYLOR 
Cloth Bound, $1.00 


harming Story 
(IN VERSE) 





G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 


J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A Romance of American Politics 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, Price $1.50 








CYRUS TOWNSEND. BRADY, .in “THE PHILADELPHIA. TIMES,” says 
‘AS a book it may march in a rank ahead of Tbe Howorable Peter Stirling The 
book is clever, not to say brilliant. We frankly admire it. There wil} be 
thousands who will do likewise. It has set a very high mark. 


* CHICAGO TRIBUNE” says 
Few novels of the year have contained a character so vilatized, so familiar 
and believable as Jimmy Devlin. The Political part of the story is stirring, 
dramatic and realistic. 


* BALTIMORE SUN” says 
It is a success because it is vivid in description, abundant in incident, rapid 
in movement, and above all, is absolutely tru: to lif. We have stirring 
pictures. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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- MR, SPOFFORD. 
An Interesting Address on His Work 
in the Library of Congress. 

=WINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, 

for many years Librarian of 

Congress, and still connected 

with that institution, recently 

made a very interesting ad- 

dress before the New York 

School of Library Science. It pertained 
largely to his own work in the Library of 
Congress and the struggle that was neces- 
sary in order to secure an adequate building 
in which to house the Nation’s collection. 
Below will be found the greater portion of 


Mr. Spofford’s remarks. 


“Your library class has had the good for- 
tune to be born into.an age which some of 
us hope will be known as the age of librar- 
ies, the age in which free public collections 
of books are being formed all ovef the coun- 
try in numbers heretofore unknown; the 
age of State library laws, now in force in 
every American Commonwealth save ten; 
the age of Andrew Carnegie, patron saint 
of free libraries, whom earlier ages of be- 
lief would have canonized and perhaps wor- 
shiped as a being of superhuman bene- 
ficence. This more critical age regards him 

,a8 a man of shrewd, realistic common 
sense, wise in bestowing his gifts for public 
benefit in his lifetime; wiser yet in bestow- 
ing them under the stern condition prece- 
dent that when he gives the building the 
community shall give the books and shall 
maintain a proper library force to admin- 
ister them. ~Thus he secures a lively in- 
terest in the library; thus he teaches the 
great lesson that people must stand on their 
own feet and pay their own bills; thus the 
library becomes every man’s care, and 
cities and towns will be better governed as 
the growing citizens grow more and more 
‘intelligent through the use of libraries. The 
Carnegie Nbrary methods are intensely 
practical. He does not belong to that inef- 
fectual class who pray devoutly every day, 
‘Thy kingdom come,’ but who never put 
their own shoulders to the wheel nor do 
anything whatever to help it come. 


“Tf I were to attempt to tell you of the 
troubles that daily and hourly beset the 
service of books in those long years. when 
the National Library was piled up in the 
Capitol, I should have to pour out upon 
you literally a whole Iliad of woes. I will 
only touch lightly the ungrateful theme, 
for after our long and weary struggles in 
that wilderness, we have at last reached 
the promised land. Fancy to yourselves 
your situation if required to put 600,000 
volumes into a space whose utmost capac- 
ity for shelves was only 300,000. Picture 
to yourselves the librarian and his as- 
sistants, daily piling up the overflow in 
each department of the library, for the 
classification was kept up all the time, 
so that the accessions lined the floors 
everywhere near their related books upon 
the shelves. See them receiving by every 
mail a new flood of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, musical compositions, engrav- 
ings, prints, chromos, and photographs, 
to be added to the enormous mass, swol- 
len by constantly arriving auction pur- 
chases of books from American or for- 
eign sales, and by selections from the new 
books of the day not due the library by 
copyright. This went on year by year, 
until we were literally snowed under, 
only our snow was of a kind that never 
melted nor diminished, but kept on falling 
evermore. There we were, hourly engaged 
in endeavoring to construct out of our 
literary chaos some approximation to a 
cosmos. And in the midst of it all were 
the incessant calls of Congress and the 
public for books and information which re- 
quired immediate search in the ever-grow- 
ing piles of accessions to find what was 
needed. If the right books were not found 
by an assistant, I went for them myself, 
and, aided by memory of size or color of 
binding, (for nearly every book added had 
passed through my bands,) almost invaria- 
bly found the work required. 


“Ts it any wonder that the absolute and 
pressing need of a library building was 
urged upon Congress? This was done year 
after year in the reports of the Librarian, 
setting forth the woeful distress of the 
Situation, only too apparent even to casual 
observers; much more evident to those in 
Congress (few and far between) who took 
interest enough in the condition of its 
library to inspect it. While the joint 
committee of both Houses on the library 
were always earnest champions of a new 
bvilding, there were others, high in influ- 
ence and staticn, who opposed it. A dis- 
tinguished Senator, Chairman of the all- 
powerful Committee on Appropriations, 


(who has since departed this life,) was one | 
day in the library, when I took occasion to | 


represent to him in few words the necessity 
ot prompt and timely provision for the Na- 
tion's books, which were suffering increas- 
ing injury, besides unduly hampering and 
delaying the use of them by Congress and 
the reading public. He fended off the sub- 
ject by insisting on the much greater need 
of some internal improvements or public 
works which he hoped to see provided for 
a. that session, and sald that all pro- 
visions for a library building must wait two 
or three years yet. ‘But what shall we 
dc with this ever-increasing flood of books 
in the meantime?’ I inquired. ‘Put ‘em 
under the bed,’ was the dignified reply. 
“Another still more distinguished Sen- 
ator, who vigorously opposed every bill 


providing for a separate library building, 


proposed and advocated a scheme for re- 
lieving the overcrowded library by shelv- 
ing the inner concave surface of the Capitol 
dome, which might thus be honeycombed 
with books from the space above the pict- 
“ures in the rotunda to the apex. 
brilliant and original scheme, if carried 
into effect, would have accommodated less 
than twelve years’ growth of the Library, 
and would, moreover, have immeasurably 
increased all the difficulties of its daily 
service. But some statesmen, iike the elo- 
quent departed one referred to, are quite 
impervious to any figures of arithemetic, 
being too much enamored of their own fig- 
ures of speech. 

“The Library Building, however, 
carried through Congress at last by 
triumphant majority of more than 
thirds, both in Senate and House. 
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parative library economy, as well as an aid | prood of the journals goes spawning on, and 
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| departments every 
| already in the library, and after due search 
| of the card-title drawers by assistants, af- 





up to larger views of what a 

jruient really: means. Yet they 
viewed the result with surprise at its mag- 
nificence, for they had literally builded 
wiser than they knew. 

“One of the numerous vexations that In- 
terrupted my proper work as Librarian 
was the immense burden of copyright busi- 
ness’ I had no right to complain of this, 
for I had brought it upon myself by recom- 
mending to Congress in 1870 the transfer to 
the library of all copyright records, whether 
past or future, as the sole effectual means 
of securing the books to which the United 
States Library was entitled by law. Still, it 
proved a sfeady and increasing drain upon 
my vitality and time, and sorely tried a 
patience which I had once deemed inex- 
haustible. I could not delegate the count- 
less questions arising of what, among the 
manifold printed articles coming in, were 
lawful .subjects of copyright and what 
were not; for such decisions must be uni- 
form, and must emanate from the sole re- 
sponsible head. Then arose legal questions 
without end; such as claims of exclusive 
property in a noun or an adjective by mere 
copyright entry; or endeavors to convince 
the hard headed Nbrarian that a label of 
Pears’ soap was not an article of manu- 
facture, but a literary production; or some 
other ingenious attempt to evade the patent 
laws and fees. The great case of infringe- 
ment of copyright in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica by American reprints consumed 
much of my time and more of my patience, 
for I had to be examined and cross-exam- 
ined by opposing counsel, who made a court- 
room of the library for days, or of so much 
of it as they could be squeezed into, while 
examining my records of copyright. 

“On one of these days a peculiarly ag- 
gravating counsel for publishers, who had 
perverted my plain statement with persist- 
ent effrontery, pressed me to give over 
again an explanation that I had just made 
as clear as sunlight. I thought it was time 
to check his impertinence, and merely ans- 
wered: ‘I can only say to you, Sir, in the 
words of Dr. Johnson to similar demands, 
when his interlocutor professed not to un- 
derstand: “ Sir, I have found you an argu- 
ment; I am not obliged to find you an un- 
derstanding.”’’ This penetrated even the 
thick skin of the pettifogger, and the ex- 
amination proceeded with less waste of 
words. 


“We lbrarians, if not too busy to ob- 
serve, (as nearly always happens,) have 
rare opportunities for the study of char- 
acter. As no two faces are alike among 
the myriads of the earth's population, so 
no two readers have identical ways or per- 
sonal characteristics. The many-sided men 
and women that come and go under the 
eye of the library attendants are objects of 
interest in proportion as they exhibit free- 
ly the quality of their minds. There is the 
alert, positive person, with quick, decistve 
air, who asks in the fewest words for what 
he wants, and expects to be served instant- 
ly. There is the slow, deliberate plodder, 
who moves as if he had all eternity before 
him in which to possess himself of his 
coveted book. There are nervous persons, 
and persons utterly without nerves; mod- 
est and retiring people, almost afraid to 
ask, lest they trouble you, and brusque, 
almost brutal, persons, whose very manner 
would knock you down if you were not 
superior to all annoyances. 


“There are two classes of readers who 
are specially to be commended to your 
care: The ones who are ignorant of every- 
thing and the ones who are cocksure of 
everything. You know what to do for the 
former, and can guide them by easy steps 
into the elements of knowledge. As for the 
latter, you have to be more careful, for 
there is no ignoramus so difficult to help 
or instruct as the ignoramus who thinks 
that he knows it all. You should begin by 
mildly insinuating not that he is mistaken 
—oh, no—but that there are facts which 
may possibly have escaped his attention. 
Then you can proceed to put before him 
such illustrative matter as you know is 
pertinent to the topic in hand. Assure 
him, further, that if he does not find what 
he seeks you will produce other authorities. 
Treated thus diplomatically, the sciolist 
may often find out for himself his errors, 
and, if not wholly beyond hope, may learn 
more modesty and less assurance from the 
lesson you have given. 

“You will find that among the most de- 
lightful of library occupations is the pe- 
rusal of sale catalogues of books. It opens 
a wide and suggestive field of information 
as to prices and editions, at the same time 
that it exercises the memory as to what 
books you already have in the library, 
what you have long wanted to acquire, 
and what prices you have previously seen 
quoted for the same books. Thus every 
a study in com- 


to that mental classification of your knowl- 
edge which goes on continually. 

“A librarlan is almost daily asked what 
this, that, or the other book is worth, 


(meaning in money,) and while the annual 
‘Book Prices Current’ which have come 


to our aid during the last ten years some- | 


times help us to auction values, their use 
is limited by the restriction that no sales 
are reported of books bringing less than 
£1 in the London and $3 in the American 
book sales. When you have no precedents 
to guide you in the wide field of books 
that are out of print, (which includes a 
great majority of what have been printed,) 


you can inform the inquirer that the book | 


is worth what it will fetch at auction, ac- 
cording to the Hudibrastic axiom: 

For what is worth in anything 

But so much money as it will bring? 

‘“‘T have always made a practice of mark- 
ing every auction catalogue as received, 
checking in the Americana and some other 
book not known to be 


fixing limited bids to be sent out. 
praisal for these bids is to be 
finding the original published 
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it appeared, and bidding half or two-thirds 
of that figure, at discretion, according as 
the 


from | 
| the bibliographies of the country in which 





book is more or less wanted, or to | 


any library. When one hears of the enor- 
mous prices paid for certain book rarities 
at public competition, and concludes that 
in these days book collecting must be con- 
fined-to millionaires, he does not consider 
that multitudes of books at these same 
auctions were sold at $i_a volume, but, of 
course, went wholly unrecorded. When | 
see that a (Denton’s) ‘ Brief Description of 
New York,’ (1670) sold last year at $2,000, 
though only a little pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages and two leaves, or that a ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ of 1611 brought $3,100 last 
month in London, I am tempted to offset 
these preposterous figures by telling of 
my purchase of the great folio, ‘Grand 
Atlas,’ of Blaauw, 540 colored maps, in 
twelve volumes, bound in bright, original 
vellum, at $1 a volume, at a Boston auc- 
tion, or of twenty years of The Philadelphia 
Daily Press, well bound, at $1.20 a volume, 
at an auction sale in Philadelphia. 

“One of my persistently recurring ex- 
periences has been to be questioned by 
newspapers or other periodicals as to who, 
in my opinion, were the greatest poets or 
novelists, or what were the ten best or 
three best books of the year. This I al- 
ways considered a comparison of literary 
merit without any warrant in sense or rea- 
son. It is an attempt to grade the crea- 
tions of the mind by a mere mathematical 
standard, instead of a metaphysical one. It 
undertakes to measure men's books as you 
would measure off dry goods, by a yard- 
stick, or take the comparative weight of 
pigs or cattle, at so many pounds avoir- 
dupois. Who knows which of two romances 
so totally unlike as ‘Henry Esmond’ and 
‘Les Miserables’ is the greater novel? It 
would be quite as reasonable to ask if the 
planet Mars is more impressive than the 
planet Venus, or to demand of us whether 
a lily is more beautiful than a rose. Each 
has its own merits and each its own de- 
fects. If I am asked to pronounce whether 
‘David Harum *-is the greatest novel of the 
age, I might reply that I see no greatness 
about it, except its great sale and great 
slang, and that the verdict of the next age 
wili probably be that it is not literature at 
all. 


“For this class of questions it is well 
enough to respond that it is not possible 
to measure literary merit by arithmetical 
standards, and that judgment on the rela- 
tive value of authors is respectfully de- 
clined. 


‘Some years ago came out lists of what 
were naively denominated ‘the hundred 
best books,’ and Sir John Lubbock in an 
unguarded hour put his name to a selec- 
tion many of which would make angels 
weep. Then that keen critic, John Ruskin, 
after tearing Sir John's list to shreds, a 
thing not at all difficult, produced a list of 
his own special favorites, some of which 
neither gods nor men could well endure, if 
required to read them through. Individual 
judgments will always be found of small 
value, because colored by the idiosyncrasies 
of the judges, or the unduly deep impres- 
sion made by some certain books read in 
certain moods or at certain periods of life. 

“ Librarians are constantly asked what 
is the best encyclopedia, or the best history 
of the United States. I reply that there is 
no work of superlative excellence in either 
field; that all have certain merits and all 
palpable defects, developed on close inves- 
tigation. Then the inquirer is supplied with 
the volumes that are in most request, and 
invited to examine them side by side. In- 
deed, it is hazardous to award to any book 
unqualified commendation, and one of the 
most frequent remarks to be made to the 
librarian’s customers is, ‘We don't war- 
rant our goods.’ 

* Finally, my friends, let us not sit down 
in easy unconcern and felicitate ourselves 
that a library millennium has arrived, or is 
about to be ushered in. Such a golden age 
is not yet ready to dawn, even by the aid of 
the Carnegie millions. The library of the 
future must depend upon something more 
than money—its real foundation is man's 
immortal mind—that commanding power 
which is regnant over lands and seas— 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

‘Let me remind you that to most readers 
the librarian and his aids are even more 
than the library. Its widest usefulness 
comes from the skill and promptitude with 
which you are able to satisfy every want, 
to answer every inquiry, and to open every 
avenue to knowledge. 

“In a very true sense the function of the 
librarian does not Yield in importance to 
any of what are called the learned profes- 
sions. We do not unduly magnify our of- 
fice when we say that it, and it alone, has 
for its mission to gather and to dispense all 
the learning of the worid. ” 

“You will find plenty of cavilers to under- 
value the work that is done in libraries and 
to claim that newspapers do far more than 
books to promote the public intelligence. 
Never believe them. While the ephemeral 


each day's output is quickly read and as 
quickly forgotten, the great thoughts that 
are garnered up in books remain evermore, 
inspiring and quickening the world of read- 
ers, generation after generation. 

“There are no creations of the mind so 
influential or so permanent as the master- 
pieces of literature that are found in libra- 
ries. And there is no sphere of human ef- 
fort more practically useful than the prep- 
aration of those keys to knowledge which 
we term bibliographies. He whose careful, 
unremitting labor furnishes the means of 
unlocking to all any of the vast stores of 
science and literature is a public benefac- 
tor. To this high mission you are dedicat- 
ed. You have for incentives all that can 
appeal to generous minds enlisted in the 
great cause of human enlightenment. You 
have rare opportunities to study both the 
theory and the practice of the art which 
you have chosen. The day is not distant 
when all that you are now learning will 
aid you in achieving that to which every 
one should aspire—I mean a signally useful 
career. 

‘“*And when our mission on earth fs end- 
ed, and our work done; when the frost 
comes to the head and the furrow to the 
cheek; when this human life, so rich in 
promise and performance, so full of, lahor 


| and of fruition, shall close for each one of 


us, may we find others worthy to take up 
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A Woman's First Novel.* 

“Mills of God” is said to be a woman's 
first novel. If this be true, the author, 
Elinor Macartney Lane, has much to be 
proud of. She has studied her art and has 
a serious view of it. She is not timid In the 
use of fundamental tncident, and while not 
especially ingenious in the development of 
plot, she is far from being without ability 
in the presentment of character. Wut the 
thoughtful reader will wish that she had 
laid her soul at nature’s feet rather than in 
the lap of the time. She is a child of fash- 
fon, and she worships form. This novel is 
the product of a passing mood of human- 
ity. 


When are we to come to the end of the 
story of the wonderful, erratic, entrancing 
beauty of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century in the blessed colonies of 
his Majesty George of England? When is 
her faithful servitor, himself the victim of 
her fascination, to leave off telling us of 
her wonderful beauty, her courage, her 
pride, her force of character, and her way- 
wardness? She is a delicious creature, in- 
deed, and she sometimes is positively in- 
spiring, but there is an end to our pewers 
of enthusiasm. “A Lady of Quality” 
taught us much about this wonderful per- 
son in England, while Mr. Churchill fourd 
another side of her in America in his Duro- 
thy Manners. Is she to become for us the 
eternal feminine? 

And when will the novelists give over im- 
itating what they fondly fancy to be the 
style of the earlier time? ‘The scariet 
came into her face, and I thought for a 
minute she would leave hime in anger, 
though in the end she did but sit down be- 
side him on the garden seat, saying it was 
no great matter, and could easily go till 
dressing time."’ Again, “ There was a won- 
derful braveness of bearing about him,” 
and so on. It is not overhard to write in 
this manner, for the trick of it is not deep. 
And since one great master, now unhap- 
pily laid under the sod, left us such perfect 
models ‘of it, we have easy access to the 
pattern. Robert Louis Stevenson showed 
us how to give the antique aspect to our 
stories and make the good serving man 
prattle with the dew of the dawn in his 
speech. For proof read ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae."" And, for that, you can find a 
very fine touch of the same style in “ Lorna 
Doone "’ 

The truth of the matter is that many 
novels of this sort are being made just now 
to please the public taste, which by and by 
will change and leave the present noveis 
for something different. The author of 
“Mills of God" has talent and can write 
a more original book. She will have to do 
so if she desires to live beyond the passing 
hour. For a first book this one is promis- 
ing. Perhaps the action of the heroine in 
raising an illegitimate son as the child of 
her husband will excite some readers into 
supposing that a new power has arisen in 
fiction, but there is nothing of this sort 
that has not been tried by one author or 
another. There is no new wickedness under 
the sun. 

If we were by way of wishing to “ boom” 
this book we should call it shockingly im- 
moral, for no author ever tried harder 
than this one to show her heroine doing 
a dreadful thing, while the narrator was 
presenting her to us as under the influence 
of the holiest of emotions. But so long 
as young wives do not take it too seriously, 


we suppose this book will do no great 
harm. If the young wives wish to be like 
Lady Elinor, they will not ask Mrs. Lane 
to furnish them with excuses. 

We find the largest encouragement in 
this new author in the clearness of her 
presentation of character, in her ability to 
create an atmosphere, and in her forceful 
management of some of the dramatic situ- 
ations in her book. There are places, how- 
ever, in which the action drags, and in 
these the interest of the reader, too, grows 
somewhat slack. But these are the faults 
of an untrained writer, or at least of one 
who lacks larger experience. On the whole 
** Mills of God" is a well-written, interest- 
ing and readable novel. 

ee 


Incidental to a very 
graceful tribute which 


Sidney Lee 
on 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 


Sidney Lee 
late Cosmo Monk- 
house in the current 
number of the Athenaeum, we learn the ex- 
tent of the latter's work in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ His articles num- 
bered 137 in all, and their subjects cover 
the whole field of English art. Among them 
are to be noted articles on 
Chantrey and Gibson; the 
ers Gatnsborough, Hopner, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, John Opie, and George Rich- 
mond; the landscape painters Constable 
and David Cox, the animal painter Land- 
seer, the genre painters Maclise, Morland, 
Mulready, and Stothard the historical 
painter Benjamin West; while not the least 
valuable are those concerning the water- 
ecolorists Girtin, Paul Sandby, Hunt, Sam- 
uel Prout, and Varley. Says Mr. Lee: 


Monkhéuse’s most elaborate contributions 
to the “ Dictionary’’ were probably his 
memoirs of Reynolds and®furner. These 
articles supply a vast amount of informa- 
tion in a small space, and illustrate his 
power of combining complete records of 
fact with critical appreciation -of artistic 
achievement. in the forthcoming supple- 
ment to the *“ Dictionary '' Monkhouse will 
be mainly represented by a memoir of Mil- 
lais, which will, | think, be regarded as a 
very characteristic piece of work. He has 
also contributed to the supplementary vol- 
umes memoirs of the Academicians Armit- 
age, Burgess, and Cope. In all regards 
Monkhouse proved himself an ideal contrib- 
utor. He spared himself no trouble in col- 
and testing his information. At 
every point he endeavored to respect the 
principles of the undertaking, and I never 
knew him to fail in cheerful response to 
the demands that his editor made upon 
him. It was not my good fortune to see 
him very often, but his genial and sympa- 
thetic nature made me feel whenever we 
met that he was a trusty giend. 
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*MILLS OF GOD. By Elinor Macartney Lana, 
Pp. 33 12mo. Illustrated. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 
“ Little Dum The Essex House Press 
PY has in preparation for 
Paritans.”’ early issue two books, 
uniform in size, form, and binding, (white 
vellum,) with the Essex House Bunyan, 
the Press's third issue, a few copies of 
which are still unsold. The two books in 
question, ‘“‘John Woolman’s Journal” and 
William Penn's “ Fruits of Solitude,” will, 
with the “ Pilgrim's Progress" already is- 
sued, make up a series of “little dumpy 
Puritans,’’ dignified and pleasing in their 
typographical features. These three books 
have been universally beloved by all who 
have known them, and yet they have never 
been honored by good type, good printing, 
or good paper. It is hoped, therefore, that 
this Essex House edition may supply a 
long-felt want. The “ Pilgrim's Progress,” 
which contains a frontispiece by Reginald 
Savage, was issued in an edition numbering 
750 copies; but the companion volumes will 
be limited to 250 coples of each, at £2 2s. 
per volume. “ John Woolman’s Journal” 
will contain a frontispiece engraved from a 
wood bieck by Reginald Savage. 
—= 
The next publication of the 
Elston Press will be a 
folio edition of “ Piers Plow- 
man.” The volume will contain a page 
2 by 9 inches in size, showing double col- 
umns, printed in the Chaucer type in black 
and red. This will be the most important 
volume so far undertaken at the Press; 
the text used being that edited by Prof. 
Skeat from the version revised and 
larged by its author about A. D. 1377. This 
text, generally considered the standard, 
has been implicitly followed, the early Eng- 
lish spelling being preserved, even to the 
use of an arbitrary character originally 
designed by the scribes to serve three pur- 
poses. It is here, as originally, used for 
Y initially, gh medially, and gh or z finally. 


“ Piers 
Plowman.”’ 


en- 


The wood biocks for the symbolical cuts 


and large initial letters at the beginuing 
of each of the light passus are from de- 
signs by H. M. O'Kane. The edition will 
ybe limited to 300 copies on hand-made pa- 
per, bearing the water mark of the Press: 
the volume to be bound in plain boards 
with linen back, the title of the volume to 
be on paper labels. No tall copies will be 
issued, the price of the book to be $10 net. 
It is hoped to have the volume ready for 
delivery during September. Mr. Clarke 
Conwell’s present address is the Elston 
Press, Meadow Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ol 

It is commonly supposed 
that the first edition of 
Lewis Carroll's “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland ” was published 
in London in 1866 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. As a matter of fact it now appears 
that there was an edition published in 
London in 1865 and then shipped to the 
Appietons in this country in sheets. Only 
two copies of the original edition were re- 
tained in England. This imported edition 
was published in the United States under 
the date “1866. It would appear that 
after the sheets had been exported from 
Engiand another edition was made up in 
Engiand, and the first English edition was 
different in typographical arrangement 
from that placed on the Ameri¢an market 
in the early part of 1866. G. M. William- 
son, the well-known book collector of 
Grand View, N. Y., has a copy of both the 
supposed first English edition, the real 
English first edition, and the first Amert- 
can edition. He finds upon investigation 
that the real first English edition, which is 
s0 very rare and valuable, and which was 
not placed upon the English market at all, 
is identical with the first American edi- 
tion. Of this first American edition a large 
quantity was sold. It thus appears that the 
first edition of this strange book by a 
stranger author, although printed in Eng- 
land and being distinctly an English book, 
was really published in the United States. 
There is so little difference between the 
real and the supposed first edition that 
only careful examination discloses it, but 
the disclosure of the general fact will 
make nearly all “ Alice ” first editions much 


more inexpensive than they have been, 
beok collectors believe. 


= 
George M. Williamson, 
Stevenson the book collector, is 
First Editions, having printed privately 


: avolume containing fac- 
simile reproductions of the title pages of all 
ef Stevenson's works, including the very 
rare hand-printed boeks made by Lioyd 
Osborne in California. The volume will 
also contain several unpublished portraits 
of Stevenson, one fine etching being a re- 
production of a picture of the Scotch author 


given by Stevenson's mother to Miss Cun- 


ningham, who was for so many years the 
author’s nurse. There is to be also a re- 
production of a medatiion brooch, also a 
former possession of Miss Cunningham's, 
but now owned by Mr. Williamson, con- 
taining a lock of Stevenson's hair when 
he was a child, There are to be only 


about twenty-five copies printed, but they 
will be upon the finest hand-made paper, 
some upon Japan paper. The work will be 
similar, on the whole, to the volume of 
Eugene Field's Tribune Primer, published 
by Mr. Williamson least year and by many 
erroneously ascribed to Francis Wilson's 
origination, 


“‘ Alice in 
Wouderland.”’ 


Mr. J. O. Brant-Sero, 
a full-blooded Mohawk 
Might Write. jnaian descended from 
Joseph Grant, the great Captain of the 
_ Six Nations during the border wars of the 
Revolution, has himself considered the 
project of writing a book on the New York 
Indians, This fact appeared in a letter he 
wrote early in July to the author of “The 
Old New York Frontier.” Mr, Brant-Sero 


a 


History a Mohawk 


ww 





was at the time visiting England, having 

just returned from viewing the war in 

South Africa. 

the Mohawk Nation have been approached 
and reproached over and over and over 
j} again about writing a book on the same 

subject which you have dealt with. I quite 
realize the responsibility of such an under- 
taking, and I fear my failure in the matter 

has been on the side of caution. Although I 

grew up in an atmosphere of boundless 

tales of folk-lore and traditional histories 
of the past, there is a great barrier which 

I believe exists in all Indians preventing 

me and others from giving to the world 

this knowledge gained from the lips of our 

aged people. Libraries and reading of a 

far-reaching kind will alone enable us com- 

pletely to throw off that stolcal reserve 
inherent in our nature.” 
— 

The little volume of 
fugitive verse by 
Austin Dobson, which 
his friend Edmund Gosse selected and saw 
through the press—recently mentioned in a 
cable dispatch to Tue Times SatTurRDAY 
REVIEW—has now been distributed to the 
subscribers, (it was subscribed for five 
times over.) As has already been announced, 
it is called ‘*‘ Carmina Votiva, and Other 
Occasional Verses"; it bears the legend 
“Enter a Song Singing—Old Play” upon 
its title page, and is dedicated to “ Andrew 
Lang, master of many things, (the lighter 
lyre included,) by his old friend the au- 
thor.” The “‘Carmina”™ are sixty-three in 
number, and occupy ninety-nine pages. On 
the closing page, by way of a motto, is a 
reprint of the rondel— 


Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times. 


The text is neatly printed upon good pa- 
per, but without ostentation. In the brief 
preface we learn that the “ Carmina” are 
alike in this, that none of them is now to 
be found in any of the author’s published 
(and still obtainable) volumes. Some of 
them are printed from ephemeral sources, 
others have never appeared before, one or 
two have been restored from the earliest 
issues of his poems. It may be added that 
several early lyrics which Mr. Dobson 
dropped out of his later editions and his 
‘Collected Poems ’ are herein to be found. 
Among them is the charming rondeau be- 
ginning: 

Rose, in the hedge-row growing, 
Where the scent of the fresh sweet hay 
Comes up from the fields new-mown, 
You know it—you know it—alone, 
So I gather you here to-day. 
oon 
In Justin McCarthy’s 
oc nae “History of the Four 
* Georges and William 
IV.,” published recently by Harper & 
Brothers, the author gives no details of the 
matrimonia! alliance which the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George IV., made with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, passing the affair by 
with allusions to the Prince’s generally ac- 
cepted “ heartless”’ treatment of the lady. 
Mrs. Rawson's novel, “A Lady of the 
Regency,” also published in the Spring by 
the Harpers, is the only romance we know 
that details in fiction the royal escapades 
and Court intrigues of this period, and it 
is gratifying to note that it is among the 
few genuine historical novels that are 
likely to survive the deluge of the last few 
years. Mrs. Rawson's sympathies are with 
the actual wife of the Prince, the unlucky 
Caroline of Brunswick, and she is as near 
to the historical character as an absolute 
creation can hope to be, which is more 
than can be said of most real personages 
in fiction. An additional interest attaches 
to the subject at present because of Mr. 
Fyvie's instructive article in The Nine- 
teenth Century, which for the first time 
unfolds the facts underlying the senti- 
mental morganatic marriage of George IV. 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert in 1785. This well- 
documented paper would show that the 
lady was far from being Iill-treated, and 
received an annuity and lived in com- 
parative luxury to the day of her death in 
1887. Even when Caroline of Brunswick, at 
the accession, took her place beside George 
IV., as the actual Queen, his morganatic 
wife could scarcely have envied her. 
Princess of Wales she was not, and Queen 
she could never be, but, as Lord Albemarle 
says, ‘‘as far as the laws of her Church 
could make her s0,"" she was the wife of 
George, Prince of Wales and King of Eng- 


land, 
=e 


Matilde ‘The Land of Cockayne,” which 
Siend Was recently published by Harper 

& Brothers, ts attracting so much 
attention that possibly a few facts con- 
cerning the career of the author may be 
found interesting as supplementing the 


brief note about her recently presented 


in a cable dispatch to Tue Times SATURDAY 


Review. In private life Matilde Serao is 
known as the wife of Edouardo Scarfogtio, 
a Neapolitan journalist and the proprietor 
of the Mattino di Napoli, on whose staff 
she herself its an industrious collaborator. 


Her talent seems to be inherited from her 
father, who was also a journalist—one of 
that unfortunate group who suffered cxile 
during the closing years of Bourbon sway 
in southern Italy. It was during this extle 
that Signora Serao was born at Patras, 
Greece, in 1857. For upward of a quarter 
of a century she has had an active ex- 
perience in journaliem, both In Rome and 
in Naples, and to this journalistic train- 
ing. no doubt, much of her vivid and 
graphic style is due, as well as the~»fact 
that she ts the only one of the prominent 
living novelists in Italy who has equaled 
the writers of fiction in other countries in 
the prolific output of her literary produc- 
tion. Her recent visit to the Holy Land 


has resulted in a delightful yolume, en- 
titled “The Land of Jerus.” It is to be 
hoped that this volume will appear in the 


Dobson's 
“Carmina Votiva,’’ 


He says: “I as an Indian of | 
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series of her works which Harper & Broth- 
ers are now publishing. Signora Serao 
leads an idyllic life in her charming home 
in Naples, dividing her time between her 
pen, four children, and her yacht, Fan- 
tazia, which takes its name from one of 
her early novels. 


T. Jenkins Haines, author of 
“The Cruise of the Petrel,”’ 
recently published by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., is busy on a novel of the 
clipper ships of 1820 in which shaves were 
transported. 

*,.*For some time Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son, author of “ Rambles in Colonial By- 
ways” and other books of a semi-historical 
character, has been employed upon a work 
entitled “ Washington: the Federal City,” 
which will be issued in two volumes. It is 
now in press with the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Mr. Wilson's treatment of the 
subject should give to his writing a wide 
interest. He treats of men quite as much 
as of events, and the close relations be- 
tweén the history of the Federal capital 
and the history of the country give the 
book more than a local aspect. 

*,*It seems that we were mistaken in 
our theory that the topics discussed in 


The Bookman under the heading “A 


Chronicle of Our Own Times,” are the 
work of a corps of specialists writing over 
the commen pseudonym of ** Mansfield 
Allan.” There is really a Manafield Allan; 
he is an associate editor of The Interna- 
tional Year Book, and he writes all the 
items referred to himsctf. 


*,*H, Phelps Whitmarsh, Civil Governor 
of the Province of Benguet, Luzon, who 


has just been exonerated at Manila from the 
charges made against him in connection 
with the administration of his office, ts a 
well-known Anglo-American journalist and 
story writer. The son of en English clergy- 
man, he left home at an early age and went 
to sea, meeting with all manner of hard- 


ships on land and water, and incidentally 
getting the material for an autobiographical 
volume called “ The Werld’s Rough Hand,” 
published by The Century Company in 1898. 
This chronicles his adventures as a sailor, a 
jack-of-all-trades in Australia, a pearl- 
diver In the Indian Ocean, &c. Mr, Whit- 
marsh went to the Philippines as a corre- 
spondent, and was the first American to be 
appointed to a civil Governorship. 
*,*Thirty-five large photographs, all 
views in the Island of Luzon, Philippines, 
have been placed on exhibition in the As- 
tor Library Building. These pictures, which 
were presented to the Ubrary by Mr. Bliot 
Norton, are very clean produtts of the 
camera, avd illustrate in an interesting 
manner the scenery of our new possessions’ 


Brief 
Personals, 


in the Far East. There are views along 
the shore and inland, in towns and vil- 
lages, on the highways and by-ways. Not 
only the topography of the country is Hi- 
lustrated, but its architecture, forms of 
boats, shipping, roads, plant life, and many 
other things“which make up the life and 


surroundings of the natives. 

*,“fays Everybody's Magazine: “To de- 
termine just exactly what quality it is that 
makes a book the ‘ best selling book of the 
year’ is a task quite aside from lIterary 
criticism proper, and is abeut as futile and 
vexatious as to try and determine what it 
is makes women wear hoops one year and 
bustles the next. We have to leave the 
domain of ideas and come flatly down to 
mechanics, and then we begin to see that 
it is the same quality that makes a train 
of cars run down hill without an engine.” 

*.*It is curious how some catchword for 
a title will, by a strange coincidence, oo 
cur to several writers almost simultuneous- 
ly. In rapid succession we have had “ The 
Heaven-Kissing Hill," by Julia Magruder; 
“Dwitlers in the Hills,” by Melville D. 
Post; “A Princess of the Hills,’”” by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, and now we are to have 
as the September novel in the Harpers’ 
Americen Contemporary Novels Series 
“The Strength of the Hills,” by Florence 


Wilkinson, Miss Wilkinson was more orig- 
inal in the titin of her first book, published 
by Herbert Stone & Co. two years ago, and 
ealled ‘‘ The Lady of the Flag-Flowers.”’ 
*.*A monument to the memory eof John 
Arthur Rimbaud, the so-called ‘“* French 
Poe,’ whose original morbidness enriched 
French literature with eight or ten remark- 
able poems, has just been set up tn Charle- 
ville, France, his native place. Paul Ver~ 
laine “ discovered’ Rimbaud severdl years 
ago, The monument consists of a bust por- 


trait designed by M. Gaterné, who has 
also written a sympathetic life of Rim- 
baud. But the latter never courted the 
laurets of literature, and always considered 
himself an amateur versifier. As an ex- 
plorer, however, he took himself apogee 3 
e was one of the first Europeans to w 

the good gracés of Menelek, and from the 
then isolated Abyssinia he addressed valu- 
able communications to the French Geo- 
graphical Society, thereby gaining the es- 
teem of savants who had never heard of 
his peetry. At the same time, his ex- 
plorations were unknown in the Latin 
Quarter, where, believing him dead, his 
memory was revived by ~anecdotes and 
criticisms of his verse in bohemian jour- 
nals and pertodicais. When at last he 
returned to France a rich man, he was 
obliged to enter the hospital at Marseilles 
as a consequence of an aceident due to 
a fall from a horse. His leg was ampu- 
tated. but he died soon after. Owing to his 
literary gifts and his spirit of adventure 
he has also been called a modern Villon. 





“The Traitor’s Way,” by 8. Levett-Yeata, 
which will shortly be published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, is a 
the scene of which is laid at the time of the 
terrible struggle between the te 
and the Catholics in France, just before the 
massacre of St, Bartholomew. 





Mr. Aflalo’s Account of the Sports- 
man in Europe.* 

IN his preface Mr. F. G. Afialo 
explains what is the character 
of the handsome volume with 
the title “Sport in Europe.” 


“Here are articles on the’ 


sport obtained in the differ- 

ent countries, collected from 
the pens of representative sportsmen.” 
The supremacy of the English sportsman 
is acknowledged, however, since three of 
the chapters are written by Englishmen, 
who have followed the game in foreign 
countries. Of course the appretiation of 
what is game varies, for as the editor 
writes: “An animal that is only trapped as 
vermin in one country may, however, be 
correctly coveted for the gun In another; 
and it is necessary when surveying under 
such gujdance so vast and 80 variously 
populated an area as is Europe to take the 
broadest possible view of sport.” 

As to the game laws, nothing could have 
been more natural than the changes made 
since feudal times. Then the hunt was 
the privilege of the Court, the nobles, and 
the clergy. The death penalty awaited 
the deer slayer. The French Revolution 
at once deprived the nobility of their hunt- 
ing rights, In France, the editor thinks, 
license has been carried too far, and in 
the volume under notice M. Caillard’s ar- 
ticle “‘is one long indictment of the pres- 
ent Government of France for its neglect 
of the most simple measures for restoring 
the former wealth of game.” The Spanish 
and the Portuguese contributors to the 
work insist that in their own country 
“there are no game laws.” 

In Belgium and Holland it is the hare 
which fires the heart of the sportsman. 
In England the shooting of a fox is 
deemed as something near to murder, while 
in Scotland a man may shoot a fox and 
nothing is said. In Hungary the lynx is 
the most coveted of game, and in Rou- 
mania he is trapped as vermin. In Spain 
the eagle is considered as a fine game 
bird, since the Duke of Frias puts down 
the noble bird on his list, but then, too, 
vulture shooting finds admirers in Spain. 
There is no accounting for tastes. 


Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman writes of 
sport in Austria. The stag, the prize of 
the chase in Austria, is not stalked as in 
Scotland. He is shot in the rutting sea- 
son. It is a business requiring great skill 
and patience. The roe deer is also. found 
apparently in large numbers, as 70,000 are 
said to be kiHed every year in Austria. 
Sometimes the hunter imitates the call of 
the doe. As to bears and wild boars, none 
of the latter is found outside of the pri- 
vate parks, and ursus is also rare. The 
chamois on the northern spurs of the Alps 
furnish fine sport. Fair chamois grounds 
may be rented at from $2,000 to $2,500a year. 
There are some curious customs kept up 
in both Austria and Germany when big 
game is killed. It is called the present- 
ing of the twig. ‘‘ After a stag is killed, 
the keeper takes off his hat and lays on 
it a small twig of fir or pine (for chamois 
a twig of the latchen is taken) which has 
been drawn over the bullet hole in the 
hart’s body, and thus presents it to the 
sportsman, be he his master or guest, who 
has brought down the beast.”’ There must 
be fair fishing in Austria, for” Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman tells of the grayling, trout, saib- 
ling, and in the Danube of the Salmo 
hucho, which weighs sixty pounds. 


Baron Donald Schonberg is the authority 
for hunting and fishing in Germany. He 
believes that there is “ close relationship’ 
between the Teuton and the Englishman. 
The German is quite indifferent for the 
latest fashion in knickerbockers. He hunts 
not for show or for the pot. Pretty gen- 
erally he is a fair naturalist. German 
keepers are men carefully selected, who 
have seen service in the ranks, and be- 
sides that are well up in forestry. Poach- 
ing is severely dealt with. ‘‘In Bavaria, 
Silesia, Posen, and Prussia, where big 
game is preserved, shooting a poacher at 
sight is the practice and often a necessity. 

The old German custom making a 
grand parade after the day's sport is still 
adhered to. ‘ At the end of'a day's shoot 
the game collected and laid out care- 
fully in due order of merit, and then the 
master and his guests examine it, gener- 
ally just before or after dinner. Often 
after dark, when the castle yard or the 
country lawn lit up by torches, 
and the keepers sounding the halali on 
their bugles, it is a pretty sight, and a 
sporting conclusion to a day's good sport." 
The great elk is still to be found in the 
forest of Ibenhorst, in the Province of 
East Prussia. He is a sacred animal, that 
is to say, no common sportsman can shoot 
him. He the quarry for royalty. The 
red deer holds the first game 
Up to the seventeenth century royalty 
alone had the right to follow the red 
deer. In those benighted times the kill- 
ing of a stag by a nobody was considered 
a greater offense than murder, On the 
Tyrolese frontier there are chamois and 
also red deer. In Brandenburg, West- 
phalia, the Rhine Provinces, and Alsace- 
Lorraine there are wild boars. There 
mo pigsticking. The boar, driven 
dogs, shot. Hunting with hounds, 
when the stag was followed, or coursing, 
rather belongs to the past. During the 
last thirty years, however, there has been 
a revival of hunting with dogs, and to-day 
there many packs, “ but most are 
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a more or less military character,” and that 
sounds queerly. 

For France, M. Paul Calllard writes: 
“Although the French have, with sur- 
prising aptitude, given themselves up to 
hard training for sport, it would, indeed, 
be difficult to institute any satisfactory, 
comparison between the French and the 
English modes of practicing it.” Physteal 
education has been neglected. “To be 
frank,” writes M. Caillard, ‘the true 
sportsman ig a rara avis in France.” In 
all France there is but one regularly 
worked pack of foxhounds and they are 
to be found at Pau. There are, however, 
several packs of staghounds in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, as at Chantilly, Villiers, 
Cottrets, Rambouillet, Compiégne, and 
Fontainebleau. Let us here say a word 
of high praise in regard to a peculiar 
breed of dogs in France. known as the 
Vireland. This dog probably is of a most 
ancient origin, and may be Gascon. Nothing 
can be finer than the work of this dog 
when following the roebuck. He is full 
of zeal, long-winded, and remarkably fast. 
He stands somewhat higher than most 
dogs, having rather long fore legs. We 
ghould very much wish that good Vireland 
dogs could be brought to New York for 
some of the coming dog shows. Certainly 
the followers of William the Conqueror 
carried to England their own dogs, and 
these breeds have been improved on in 
Great Britain. It is them not unlikely that 
the French griffon is the originator of the 
English otter-hound. France, according to 
our authority, is not the country for shoot- 
ing. Proprietors of landed estates have no 
rights. In the north of France shooting 
is absolutely free for everybody. “ Birds 
of passage like quail, woodcock, and wild 
fowl of all kinds, fall to the gunners, 
though two-thirds of those who hunt them, 
caring little for sport, make use of destruc- 
tive nets.’"’ Where there really is game, 
that destructive wholesale slaughter called 
a battue is in vogue. Then the only dog 
used is a retriever, who picks up the dead 
and wounded birds. In Brittany alone 
there ifs still fair shooting. Poachers 
seem to have their own way in France 


In the United States we freely acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to France for our 
first inkling of fish culture. The propa- 
gation of fish in France, M. Caillard writes, 
has been entirely neglected, and legisla- 
tion is inadequate for the protection of fish. 
The salmon was once abundant in certain 
French rivers. It has to-day almost van- 
ished. M. Caillard tells, however, of what 
was almost a discovery on his part, and it 
was of a salmon river, the Ellée, where 
he caught many fine salmon. 


What about Spain? We should not for- 
get that once Spain was the mistress of 
the world, and her fine gentlemen engaged 
in all kinds of sports. Bear in mind, too, 
that just as in the long past Spain made 
the finest swords, so she turned out the 
choicest of .firearms. Chokebore fowling 
pieces! That is a Spanish invention of cent- 
uries ago. The Moors brought to Spain their 
fine huntings dogs. There are some learned 
in the history of the pointer who insist 
that that noble creature is of pure Spanish 
origin. The Duke of Frias presents a list 
of the game to be found in Spain. It be- 
gins with the red deer, includes the ibex, 
chamois, boar, bear, lynx, wildcat, wolf, 
and concludes in birds with the flamingo. 
To give the details of sport in Russia as 
presented by Demidoff, Prince of San Do- 
nato, would be to exhaust all the space 
allotted to us. Bears are widely distrib- 
uted over the Russian Empire. One of the 
peculiarities of bear hunting is worthy of 
comment. A hunter in the business tracks 
a bear, then reports his exact locality, and 
next sells him to the eager sportsman at 
so much per pood, “the price per pood 
varying according to the facilities for get- 
ing at the beast, and the distance from the 
nearest railway station.” If the bear is 
killed, and is larger than usual, an addition- 
al bonus is exacted. Coursing for wolves 
with borzois, as the Russian wolfhounds are 
called, must be a fine sport. It may be 
remembered that some years ago in the 
West a good Russian wolfhound was pit- 
ted against an American hound, and the 
latter quite got the better of the Russian 
It is said that the Western wolf is 
a very much stronger and more savage 
brute than his Russian cousin. ‘ Sport in 
Europe” is a volume of exceeding inter- 
es‘, and contains information of the most 


varied character. The illustrations 
excellent. 
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*,“Count Luetzow has just edited and 
tzanslated into English the ‘“ Labyrinth of 
the World,’ by the Bohemian writer Ko- 
mensky, who is better known to readers of 
English as Comenius. The book is shortly 
to appear in London from the press of 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein. This little- 
known work ranks high among the works 
of mystic writers, and the descriptions con- 
tained in it incidentally throw a great deal 
of light on the social and political condition 
ot Germany and Bohemia at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, 


‘Mistress Joy,” by Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney, which 
will shortly appear from the Century Com- 
pany, has its scene laid in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, and one of the 
eading characters Aaron Burr. Other 
books shortly to come from this house are 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan of Louisville, Ky., a 
pathetic and humorous little story, which 
should make a popular Christmas book, 
and “An Qklahoma Romance,” by Helen 
Churchill Cyidee, being a timely story of 
afar complicated with a land- 
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MADEIRA. 
a 


Mr. Biddle’s Account of the Islands 
-in Two Illustrated Volumes.* 


NDER a somewhat ambigu- 
ous title, 
conceals the mature of his 
book, Mr.°A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle has written an account 
of the Madeira Islands at the 
present day. The title-page 

shows Mr. Biddle to be not only a member 
of American Archaeological and Geographi- 
cal Societies, but to be closely connected 
officially with the Madeira Government 
and to have already written on the subject. 

The present book ts in two volumes, on 
very thick, highly calendared paper and 
with a heavily leaded page. The typograph- 
ical features of the book are poor, the title- 
page being particularly bad, and in every 
way the book would have been greatly 
improved by being put in a single, well- 
arranged volume of reasonable size. 

In his preface Mr. Biddle says his aim 
has been to present a trustworthy descrip- 
tion of the Madeiras of to-day, treating 
their history as apart from that of Portu- 
gal—the mother country—with which they 
are usually too closely connected. He calls 
the inhabitants Madeirans, instead of fol- 
lowing the usual custom and calling them 
Portuguese—a term the natives resent; his 
reasons being that the settlement of Ma- 
deira having taken place previous to the 
discovery of America, the race has re- 
ecived a large admixture of foreign blood 
through the intermarriage of natives with 
colonists from all parts of the Old World. 
For this reason, the islanders of the pres- 
ent day are noticeably different from the 
people of Portugal, not only as to appear- 
ance and social characteristics, but as to 
language. 

Mr. Biddle has been engaged in the prep- 
aration of the present work for the last 
twelve years; searching out all existing 
historical references to the islands and 
giving careful attention to a separation of 
history and tradition as regards the dis- 
covery and early history of the Madeiras, 
especially as to the details of the Machin 
story. Accounts of the latter are to be 
found principally in the historical archives 
of Portugal and in its folk-lore; modern 
historians, while sometimes referring to 
the story of Robert & Machin as too well 
authenticated to be entirely discarded, yet 
omit particulars, because such pre -discovery 
of Madeira is thought largely traditional. 

The preface contains many facts in sup- 
port of Mr. Biddle’s belief in Machin's dis- 
covery of the Madeiras; a “ postscript to 
the preface,"’ at the end of Volume I. giv- 
ing a synopsis of opinions to the contrary. 
Mr. Biddle’s plan in the preparation of 
these volumes has been two-fold to make: 


A ready reference book for the student, 
with a complete set of footnote references 
and alphabetical lists and indexes, and, on 
the other hand, a readable narrative for 
the lover of travel, exploration, and ad- 
venture. Hence, the contents of the work 
have been so arranged that Volume [. em- 
braces the purely literary and descriptive 
matter, such as would interest the general 
reader or a prospective visitor to the Ma- 
deiras; while the more technical and scien- 
tific subjects are given separately in Vol- 
ume II, 

As a sort of sublimated guide book, it 
would difficult to find volumes which 
would give the general reader or intending 
visitor to the islands a more comprehensive 
idea of Madeira, its history, natural advan- 
tages, hotels, points of interest, methods 
of getting about, native customs, prices, 
steamship lines, Consuls, doctors, native 
money, how and where to live, and count- 
less other details. In fact, the book would 
be worth many times its price to travelers 
making an extended stay in that country. 

From a literary standpoint, however, the 
book is far less successful. The volumes 
are, as already stated, full of information, 
but so disconnected, and so thoroughly de- 
ficient in both style and arrangement, as 
to repel rather than hold a readengs at- 
tention. As to the illustrations, too much 
could hardly be said as to their beauty 
and the fidelity with which they interpret 
the text. The volumes contain seventy-five 
full-page plates, many of which are repro- 
duced from photographs taken during Mr. 
Biddle’s visits to Madeira, while others are 
from photographs loaned him for the pur- 
The volume also contains a section 
of the Medici map, reproduced from the 
Laurentian Portulans, dated 1351, the re- 
maining maps having been made expressly 
for the book from the lateSt drawings of 
Admiralty and other surveys. 

The arrangement of the book 
what peculiar, the pages being broken by 
short paragraphs, each having a sort of 
sub-title indicating its character, set in 
large type. The first chaper contains an 
account of the early discovery of Madeira. 

3e it tradition or history, this story of 
Robert & Machin and Anna d’Arfet therein 
set down is charming and thoroughly en- 
titled to Mr. Biddle’s heading, ‘‘ Romance 
in History.” 

In England during the reign of Edward 
Ill. Robert & Machin and Anna d’Arfet 
fell desperately in love. Unfortunately, 
while Robert was only a noble of the sec- 
ond degree, Anna was of high rank, the 
law of the land and time being that people 
must marry within their rank and station. 
One moonlight night the lovers met as 
usual, Anna being followed by her father. 
The latter summoned his retainers, cap- 
tured Robert, and forced his daughter into 
a marriage witha man whom she despised, 
but whose rank was high. After many 
unsuccessful attempts Robert escaped, and 

| 

*THE LAND OF THE WINE, Being an 
Account of the Madeira Islands at the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century and from a 
New Point of View. By A. J. Drexel Biddle, 
author of the ‘ Madeira Islands."' Two vol- 
umes Pp. 267 and 300. Illustrations and 


Maps. London, Funchal, Philadaiphia, and 
San Francisco: Drexel Biddle. 1901. 
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contrived to let Anna know of his presence, 
their meeting resulting in an elopement. 
A vessel secured by one of Robert's friends 
awaited them at Bristol; the lovers’ plan 
being to cross the Channel and take refuge 
in France. But the ship was overtaken by 
a storm, swept out of its course, and for 
two weeks tossed about by a terrible tem- 
pest. At last, through the fog and mist, 
an apparently endless chain of mountains 
seemed to rise out of the sea, and the 
storm dying away, they drew nearer, and 
the weary voyagers saw a beautiful forest- 
covered island, ‘‘ Ilha da Madeira ’’—or Isl- 
and of Wood—and here the lovers, accom- 
panied by their trusty crew, landed and 
spent several happy days. But again a ter- 
rible storm arose, and the vessel and some 
of its crew were swept away. After a 
short time Anna died and five days later 
was followed by Machin. They were buried 
in the same grave, a rudely constructed 
cross containing their history and a re- 
quest that a church might some time be 
erected over their remains.. The crew sub- 
sequently escaped, only to land in Africa 
and be made slaves by the Moors. 


The subsequent rediscovery, or, as others 
claim, discovery of the islands by Gargo 
in 1418, is well known, bit Mr. Biddle 
claims this explorer shortly afterward found 
the grave of the lovers and erected there a 
chapel, which was in existence at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Biddle describes the early settlement and 
modern history of the Madeiras, as well as 
their geography, geology, and climate. The 
second volume takes up the natives, their 
characteristics, religion, laws, and customs; 
their commerce and financial condition; 
the agricultural advantages; the flowers, 
trees, ferns, and mosses, as well as the ani- 
mals, insects, fishes, and reptiles native to 
the country. A short chapter only is de- 
voted to the “ Vine and the Wine,” which 
may be supposed to give the title to the 
book. Early in Madeira’s history this vine 
was introduced from Crete, but was little 
cultivated until the sixteenth century. This 
chapter contains much practical informa, 
tion as to the famous wines of the country, 
largely drawn, however, from the pages of 
other books. 


——— 





A Volume of Verse.* 


The poems of Sidney Roise Lysaght which 
will appeal most to the general reader are 
those which are to be found in the latter 
part of his volume entitled “ Poems of the 
Unknown Way."”’ As poems pure and sim- 
ple these do not rank high. Their meter is 
rough, they lack music, they are devoid of 
imagery, they are bald in many ways. But 
they discuss those questions of religion 
which for some strange reason the general 
reader long ago decided were proper sub- 
jects for the muse. The true literary artist 
thinks that almost any subject is suitable 
for the muse provided it inspires her with 
divine song, and equally that any subject is 
unsuitable when it drives her to plairtuaes. 
But for some reason the general reader is 
easily humbugged by rhyme, and when he 
sees a simple truth stated in metrical lan- 
guage he ranks the maker of the line as @ 
poet. 


Mr. Lysaght, therefore, ought to find a 
large and enthusiastic following, for he has 
discussed in the most prosaic verse the 
great questions of the nature and personale 
ity of God, the creation of evil, the imposi- 
tion of the burden of sin upon mankind, 
the sentence of eternal punishment, the 
plan of salvation, and the resurrection. In 
fact, he has recited the creed, and, having 
set it up, has questioned it with the gravest 
inability to answer his own questions, but 
with the most perfect satisfaction in the 
process. But this is the sort of writing 
which thousands of well-meaning persons 
take for poetry, and which they prize far 
above the most beautiful pagan imaginings 
of a Keats or a Shelley, who were not theo- 
Jogians at all, but just artists to their very 
finger tips. We cordially commend Mr. 
Lysaght's ‘A Ritual" to the ungodly, who 
will find much comfort therein, and to the 
godly, who will discover in it the hymning 
of their own delectable doubts. 

In the first half of his volume the author 
has placed his purely secular poems. Some 
of them are not without genuine merit. 
They are not of a high order, but at least 
they show sensibility and a tolerably wide 
sympathy. Several of them breathe some- 
thing of the spirit of the mighty sea, which 
has touched the of many poets, 
in this case the was so very much 
larger than the soul that the latter was 
quite overwhelmed, but even in that state it 
was not altogether without some power of 
expression. 
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*,.*** The Bookworm in The London 
Academy takes The North American Ree 
view gently to task’ for describing Mr. Al- 
fred Austin ‘Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land,”’ saying: “ It is a pity that our trans- 
atlantic brethren should be thus misled. 
We over here know that such a functionary 
‘Poet Laureate of England’ not 
exist. In this country the Poet Laureate 
is a salaried member of the royal house- 
hold—that, and nothing more or less. His 
name and emoluments figure in the official 
lists of that household. The appointment is 
a Court appointment; it has no national 
bearing or significance whatever. It so 
happens that the post was filled in suec- 
cession by three notable men—two of them 
men of genlus—Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, and that fact has given to the 
office an altogether factitious interest and 
importance. England makes her own 
Poets Laureate; they are not appointed by 
Government.” 
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*POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN 
By Sidney Roise Lysaght. Pp. 170. 
London: Macmillan & Co. $1.76. 
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Mabie’s Shakespeare. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The divine moments of our being in which 
we feel the thrill of a godward impulse so 
often originate with a book that, as we 
pick up a new volume, according to the lati- 
tude of the subject embraced, we encourage 
a proportionate expectancy. Our knowledge 
of Shakespeare must be won from the 
wielders of superlative language—from the 
antiquarians who fondly hang over archaic 
footprints; from the detractors who un- 
earth contested points; from men like Cole- 
ridge and Hazlitt, who pour their varied 
stores of learning and technique, who are 
fired by eloquence and poetical zeal as 
they deliver their rarefied essays in the 
manner of rational discourse. Such is our 
friendly expositor Hamilton W. Mabie, one 
of the latest comers, whose mind is steeled 
sufficiently to be drawn unopposedly to 
this human loadstone of the heart and in- 
tellect. 

We can fancy the long years of ponder- 
ing, the many hours of rapt and consecu- 
tive meditation, the laborious delving and 
sorting, the saunterings and pilgrimages, 
the letters of inquiry and response, and 
the midnight hours of reposeful sanction 
wherein the holiest fruits of contemplation 
were born, and yet all this fails to do jus- 
tice to the value and import of such a work 
as Mabie’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,’ and the effect 
it is caleulated to have.in widening the in- 
fluence of our greatest poet and dramatist. 

New York, Aug. 12, 1901. J. F. F. 

coe 


Bliss Carman’s Works, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In the article on “ Book Collecting,” in 
THE NEw YorRK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Aug. 3, it is sugested that one might well 
point with pardonable pride to ‘a complete 
shel? of the first editions of Bliss Carman’'s 
numerous books of poetry, both privately 
and regularly published, together with the 
many ‘leaves of song’ he has had printed 
for distribution among his friends.” 
In the West Mr. Carman’s verse has 
many admirers who are aiming to follow 
the bit of advice given above. A check-list 
of his books may prove not unwelcome: 
Low Tide on Grand Pré 
Low Tide on Grand Pré, (second edi- 
tion,) with three poems added 
Songs from Vagabondia, (with Richard 
Hovey) 1894 
Behind the Arras. 
A Seamark 
More Songs fram Vagabondia, 
Richard Hovey) 
Ballads of Lost Haven...... 
BP THO -AUTOMGE Wl occ aces cccceccsies 1898 
A Winter Holiday 1806 
Last Songs from Vagabondia, (with 

Richard Hovey) 1900 

Also these, privately printed: 

“St. Kavin—A_ Ballad,”” (0 copies 

printed at the University Press) 1 
“ At Michaelmas,” (100 copies printed at 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia) 1 
“The Girl in the Poster,’’ (100 copies 

printed by Will Bradley at the Way- 

side Press) 1 
“The Green Book of the Bards,’’ (100 

copies printed by Will Bradley at the 

University Press) 1 
“The Vengeance of Noel Brassard, (100 

copies printed by Will Bradley at the 

University Press) 1899 

In the last-issued book that embodies the 
joint authorship of Bliss Carman and Rich- 
ard Hovey the tnitials of the author are 
appended to each title in the table of con- 
tents. In the two preceding books the au- 
thorship is not indicated. Mr. Carman’s 
poems are the following: 

In the “ Songs "’: A Waif, The Joys of the 
Road, Spring Song, A More Ancient Mar- 
iner, The Two Bobbies, A Captain of the 
Press Gang, The War Song of Gamelbar, 
The Mendicants, The Marching Morrows, In 
the Workshop, The Mote, In the House of 
I-Die-Dally, and Resignation. 

In “More Songs from Vagabondia ”: 
Earth's Lyric, Quince to Lilac, An Easter 
Market, Daisies, Karlene, (second,) Con- 
cerning Kavin, The First Julep, The Un- 
sainting of Kavin, In the Wayland Willows, 
When I Was Twenty, Nancibel, A Vaga- 
bond Song, Wood Folk Lore, At Michael- 
mas, The Mother of Poets, A Good-by, In a 
Copy of Browning, At the Roadhouse, A 
Friend’s Wish, Lal, Mr. Moon, Hem and 
Haw, Ina Kilrudden, Buie Annajohn, The 
Hearse Horse, The Garden. 

The end papers of “ Songs”’ are both Mr. 
Carman's; the end papers of ‘‘ More Songs" 
are Mr. Hovey'’s. Mr. Carman wrote the 
dedicatory couplets. 

HENRY E. LEGLER. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 15, 1901, 


= 
Twelve Best Books. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

I cannot refrain from saying that the 
list of the “ twelye best books,” furnished 
by your correspondent, “G. F.,"” would 
scarcely commend itself to the majority 
of students or general readers of any 
class or degree of culture. If one. pro- 
ceeded in cold blood to “ select’ a dozen 
books ag the nucleus of a library he could 
scarcely. get together a mass of literature 
more likely to make him a religious and 
political bigot, less conducive to breadth 
of view and modesty of spirit. What does 
one read for? I think to put himself in 
communication with those superior minds 
to whom nature has confided her great 
secrets; to be lifted for a while out of 
his own narrow circle of thought, and re- 
freshed, enlightened, and inspired to noble 
uses. 

One who loves books cannot “ select” 
them any more than he could choose from 
the entire atmosphere a jal stream 
of air to breathe. Let him but go where 
books are, and those which he needs ap- 

eal to him somehow; he is drawn to them. 
ie cannot err if he obeys his instinct. 
But all have not this temperament, and 
most poopie buy and read beoks from 
every motive except a natural one. They 
might as well leave the business alone! 
No book its any use to one unless the 
reading of it is a sort of revelation; an 
intensifying and widening of his better 
nature. And while some need one element, 
another must have its te. i fancy 
that there is as much absurdity. dicta- 
as 
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spared, yet, just as a suggestion to some 
young persons who want to know what 
twelve books may be considered? from the 
pont of view of broad culture indispensa- 

le, I put here the names of twelve of my 
friends: 
1. ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
2. Herbert Spencer's “* Progress: Its Law 

and Cause."" 

. Mrs. Stowe's *‘ Poganuc People.” 
. Mrs. Botta’s ‘“‘ Genera! Literature.” 
5. The Standard Dictionary. 

3. Fouillée’s “ Education from a 

Standpoint." 

- Dickens's ** Pickwick Papers.” 

. Thackeray's ‘‘ The Virginians.”’ 

. Tennyson's Poems, 

0. Shakespeare. 

1. Ribot's “ Heredity.” 

2. George Eliot’s ‘Scenes ftom Clerical 

aife."’ 
FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 

New York, Aug. 16, 1901. 

— 
Books for Girls of Thirteen. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

May I add a short list of “ books for 
girls of thirteen’ to those already contrib- 
uted by your readers? For I find that some 
of the prime favorites of my girl acquaint- 
ances a: i the adored of my childhood have 
been left out. These books are unflaggingly 
popular among the small patrons of my 
children’s room, and are the sort that any 
mother can be glad to have her daughter 
choose. With one or two exceptions they 
are all stories about girls for girls. 

The best thing a parent can do for her 
daughter is to begin when she is three rath- 
er than thirteen to teach her to read boys’ 
books. Apart from the fact of their being 
stronger, fresher, more entertaining, there 
is not the gulf to bridge over between the 
*‘juvenile’’ and the ‘‘adult’’ book. The 
boy who likes “‘ The Fur Seal’s Tooth’ and 
“The Book of the Ocean" will very natur- 
allly take to “‘ Farthest North” and “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot.’’ I know this to be 
true. But what hope is there for his sister? 

Have you ever thought how limited the 
choice of subject or plot seems to be among 
the mass of writers of giris’ stories? If not, 
it would afford you melancholy entertain- 
ment to observe how fruitful are the fol- 
lowing themes: First there is theft of 
some sort. The girl villain of the plot 
steals or mutilates the prize-competing com- 
position of one of her schoolmates, or a 
teacher loses a valuable ring. Suspicion 
fastens upon the noble little heroine, who, 
although she knows me reai culprit, pa- 
tiently endures martyrdom at the hands of 
her classmates and teachers rather than 
expose the bad little girl who would much 
better, for her own sake, be found out. Of 
course, it ends in the heroine's being dra- 
matically cleared and receiving the plaudits 
and prayers for forgiveness of all her school 
world, from the bog es Principal down. 

Another theme is the stepmother—not the 
cruel stepmother of Cinderella's day, but 
the beautiful and long suffering lady whose 
advent the stepdaughter burningly resents, 
making herself ridiculous and her mother 
miserable until brain fever or some other 
blight lays the girl low and the mother 
saves her life, when the curtain falls on the 
two locked in each other's arms in complete 
reconciliation. 

A third type is more a development of 
recent years. I refer to what The Outlook 
in an article two or three years ago called 
“The Little Child Shall Lead Them” sort 
of story. In this sort, the hero or heroine, 
clothed in a tangled mass of golden curis 
and a Van Dyke lace collar, (if he isn't 
born to the collar he always acquires it be- 
fore the end,) reforms a wicked parent, re- 
unites a pair of lovers after a bitter quar- 
rel, or melts the heart of a selfish aristo- 
crat to deeds of generosity, &c., all this 
with the most artless, engaging, and pictur- 
onmne lack of self-consciousness imagina- 

e. 

Really it is deplorable the stuff most of 
our growing girls read. Cannot a scheme 
be suggested for helping to suppress the 
yublication of the flabby, pentignenta) juve- 
nile stories, so flourishing at present 

The list I have selected are: 

Alcott, L. M......... Little Women. 

Baylor, F. Canececeesil, Georgian Bunga- 
ow. 

Baylor, F. C......... Juan and Juanita. 

Brown, H. D Two College Girls. 

Catherwood, M. H....Rocky Fork. 

Clemens, 3 L Prince and the Pau- 


per: 
Deland, E. D..... .---Alan Ransford. 


National 


Successful Venture. 
Hans Brinker. 
Six to-Sixteen. 
Nelly’s Silver Mine. 
Betty Leicester. 
. Betty Leicester's 
Christmas. 


Jewett, 8. 


Keary, Annie........A York and a Lan- 
caster Rose. 
Kirk, E. O.. ..Dorothy Deane. 
Kirk, E. O Dorothy and Her 
Friends. 
Longhead, F. H The Abandoned 
Claim. 
MacDonald, George..At the Back of the 
North Wind. 
Oliphant, M. O. bain” | es Hopetoun's 
hools and Holi- 
jays. 
. Castle Blair. 
y »-.A Sea Change. 
The * Jolly Good 
Times"’ series. 6 


vols, 
Smith, N. A.........Under the Cactus 
Flag. 


Spyri, Johanna Heidi. 

Stuart, R. M Story of Babette. 
Vaile, C. M The M. M. C. 

Vaile, rs The Orcutt Girls. 
Vaile, «e+». Sue Orcutt. 

Vaile, C. M.......6.. ees and Huckle- 


berries. 
Wiggin, K. D..... oe Peay Oliver's Prob- 
m. 


Smith, 


Cc. W. HUNT, 
Children’s Librarian. 


Newark Free Library, Aug. 6, 1901. 
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The Story of John Inglesant. 

A short time ago it was announced by a 
London correspondent of THe Times Sat- 
urpAY Review that the author of that 
well-known novel, “ John Inglesant,” had 
made some interesting disclosures concern- 
ing his work. The story seems to be of 
sufficient Interest to reproduce here, just 
as Mr. Shorthouse himself penned it: 

With the cagaption of the author himself, 
the MS. of ‘“‘ John Inglesant’’ was seen by 
no one but Mrs. Shorthouse and the lady 
who copied it for the press. The copy was 
finished in 1877, but it was put by and was 
seen by no one till 1880. In Jan of that 

ear the author took it to Mr, Rickman 
kin . to whom he had been recommended 
by ‘brother, Mr. Edmund Shorthouse, 
and requested him to print it. he first 

roof: was sent on Feb. 20 and the last on 

on July 1, 

(100 copies were pri me seventy 

were presented to the author's personal 

friends, the rest were sold by Messrs, Cor- 

nish Brot , at one guinea each. One 

copy was sent to each of the ingham 

papers, to Rt Athenaeum, 

he suggestion of . Linnell, (Cor- 

nish Brothers.) to Papers, , Elder & 
Co., and one to The Be oo agnor 

On Avg. 18 appea a ak gratifying 
and taiented review of the in the Bir- 
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one, at 
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J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Price $1.50. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady says: 


‘*As a book it may march ina rank aheid of The Honorable Peter Stir‘ing. 
We frankly admire it. 
It has set a very high mark.” 


book is clever, not to say briliiant. 
who will do likewise. 


The 


There will be thousands 


A CAROLINA CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Six Drawings by C.D. WILLIAMS. Price $1.50. 
Philadelphia Home Advocate: 


**As a love story, A Carolina Cavalier is swe2t and true; but as a patriotic novel 


it is grand and inspiring. 
manhood and love of country.” 


THE POTTER 


We have seldom found a stronger and simpler appeal to our 


AND 
THE 


CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
Four Drawings by CHARLOTTE HARDING. Price $1.50. 


Atlanta Journal: 


“Excelled by no recent novel. . . 


. There is life in every paragraph of the 


story, and the characters are so full of tt that on: can almost feel their vitality, and one 
lives with them until the end, and then cannot forget them.”’ 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 








- - Ghe Short Stories in 
Ghe Youth's Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day lives of 


Americans, North, South, East and West. 


From four to 


six such stories by the foremost writers of fiction appear in 


each. issue. 


For 10 cents the publishers will send any three 


issues of The Companion anywhere. 


Annual sub- 


scription price, $1.75. Published every Thursday. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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If you have read this magazine you will buy this number. 
If you are not familiar with it buy this number, and you 
will not fail to buy the future ones, 


Three Masterpieces Sent Free. 


We will send, postpaid, during the month of August, to every reader of The New York Times 
who will mail us six cents in stamps to pty for postage and wrapping, two of the best 
after-dinner speeches complete, and the most famous lecture ever delivered in 


America, also complete. 


These masterpieces are printed on deckle edge paper, and are 


bound in a handsomely illustrated booklet. They are taken from our ‘‘Library of Modern 


Eloquence,”’ edited by Hon, Thomas 8. Reed. 


Included with them is a splendid photo- 


gravure portrait of Mr. Reed. We will send you at the same time full particulars con- 


cerning “Modern Eloquence,” and our special offer to advance su 


ibers. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





mingham Daily Gazette, written by Mr. 
Walter » Sera brother of the then pro- 
prietor, . a Sylvester, 
whom Mr. Shorthouse was a perfect stran- 
ger. The Athenaeum reviewed the book 
very favorably on Oct. 30, 1880, and The 
Guardian also favorably on Jan. 19, 1881. 
The Birmingham Daily st also noticed it 
on Jan. 14, 1881. 

The manuscript was never sent to any 
publisher, and these were the only copies 
resented to the trade. The Rev. Arthur 
amson Smith, one of Mr. Shorthouse’s 
most intimate friends, sent the copy he had 
received to Mr. Arthur Johnson of All 
Souls’, Oxon., who, after he had read it, 
sent it to Mrs. Ramvarey Ware, who took it 
with her on a visit te Knapdale, the resi- 
dence of the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan 
at Tooting, and read some passages to him. 
Mrs. Ward told Mr. Johnson that Mr. Mac- 
millan would like to have a copy, and one 
was immediately sent to him. 


Mr. millan wrote to the author that 
he would be peered to publish it. Seven 
hundred and fifty coples were published in 
two volumes at 25s. They were ready by 
June 16, 1881. They sold readily. On an 
afternoon of the fol mung, month. July 16, 
Mr. Gladstone called on Mr. Macmillan in 
Bedford Street, “ specially to thank him for 
the copy which had been sent him” in the 
regu'ar course, “ and to ask him to tell the 
author that he thought it a work of real 
genius a of a class that interested him 
greatly.”” He added that there were a good 
many misspellin in the Italian proper 
names. Mr. Gladstone never wrote p 
ly about the book, but it is understood that 
he talked about tt 

ends. The 


sonal fri 
malier vot » Was ready in 
issi, at 12s. It sold enormously. 
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the true story of the publication of “ John 
Inglesant."’ 
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A Question of Plagiarists. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The notes on plagiarism in your last issue 
make me think that by these close critics 
we shail be brought to a standstill. We 
May not even flavor our writing with a 
touch of Horace or Boswell unless we are 
told that we are plagiarists. We say we 
are happy on our paternal acres, an elab- 
orate footnote must be made; or we lightly 
allude to the touching of posts, a reference 
to the page and volume of Croker’s Boswell 
is noted. 

Readers generally well read are led from 
one beautiful reminiscence of their reading 
to another by the Illustration In our writ- 
ing—by the use of three or four words or 
a sentence from our masters. It is doubt- 
ful whether Macaulay ever read the Wal- 
pole letter, as it seems tu have been unpub- 
Hshed_ at that time, and he of his own new 
fhought had his man come from New Zea- 

not Peru; and Dr. Johnson surveyed 
mankind from China.to Peru. Was the 
Walpole letter written su pestty oe does 
this traveling gentleman of Peru belong to 
one man only? And using a 
traveler must the new woman come Wem 
Kalamazoo? 

It ts not conscious or unconscious 
rism or Ce = bp Ry ; an au- 
r’s right and de vious 

ork to adorn his tale. We 

ELBERT WAKE 
Melincourt, Milineck, L. L, Aug. 15, 
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LONGFELLOW. 


Prof. O. L. Triggs of the Chicago 
University recalls in his professorial 
utterances the naval Captain in one of 
Mr. Gilbert's “ Bab Ballads”: 


I do not think I ever knew 
A man more wholly given to 
Creating a sensation, 
Or p'raps I should in justice say, 
To what, in an Adelphi play, 
Is known as “ situation.” 


He is the same pundit upon whose re- 
markable of Mr. Stedman's 
“American Anthology” we have al- 
ready remarked. The essay was what 
its author would very likely prefer to 
call a “monograph.” It had all the 
marks of the professorial monograph, in 
the worst sense of the term, meaning 
that it was a demonstration of something 
which was not worth the trouble of dem- 
onstrating. He took borings and cross 
sections of the “ Anthology,”’ and showed 
how many times the names of the poets, 
and particularly of the poetesses, began 
with B, say, and how instructive the co- 
incidence was. But in his lecture room 
he seems to devote himself to making 
his classes “sit up.” 


review 


but 
the 


He has said many queer things, 
nothing queerer than his assault 
other day upon Longfellow, whom he in 
effect described as milk for babes, not 
meat for strong men (ike Prof. Triggs. 
Anything is good that brings Longfellow 
up ugain, even silly remarks from the 
Professor of English Literature in the 
Chicago University. There is something 
about his verse so clean, so wholesome, 
and so thoroughly artistic withal, that it 
would not be very risky to say that he is 
the most poetical as well as far and 
away the most popular poet we have 
thus far produced. That was an excel- 
of Matthew Arnold's that 
Longfellow had 
ment,” more sense of poetical form, than 
Emerson. It is quite true, on the other 
hand, that he is correspondingly inferior 
The theme of 
human 


lent remark 


far more’ “ tempera- 


to Emerson intellectually. 


Longfellow’s verse is common 
sentiments and experiences, and the dis- 
tinction of it is that these things are al- 
ways presented with an unfailing artist- 
ry. Nobody in 
this country, 


quite so unfailing a “ feeling of his busi- 


who has written verse 


one is inclined to say, has 


ness.” 


To be sure, his intellectual limitations 
prevent his poetry from being entirely 
satisfactory to serious minds. The 
fection of his technique is best appre- 


ciated when it is not complicated with 


per- 


the question of his ideas, as, for exam- 
in translation, of which he is one of 
first in the English lan- 
and quite the first in this coun- 
try. But man is to be pitied who 
can read, “My Lost Youth” 
“The Jewish Cemetery at Newport,” 
transla- 


ple, 
the 
guage, 


masters 


the 
say, or 
or 
the introductory sonnet to the 


tion of Dante, and find nothing in it, 


The fact is that we are coming to re- 


quire, not “ meat,” meaning substance, 
but high flavor, in our poetry. 
and tabasco wil! alone titillate the jaded 
palate of a ‘Lriggs, it appears. That is 
Longfellow’s misfortune, but it is not he 
that is fault. The same thing has 
happened in literature which Wagner 
brought to pass in music, that the zealots 
of the rt.ter poetry cannot taste the 
simpler flavors of the older. A good mu- 
sician said, not long ago: “ Mendelssohn 
is down, but he will come up again.” 
And the charm vf Mendelssohn is cu- 


riously the charm of Longfellow, 
the setting forth of common themes with 


flawless artistic workmanship and a 


never-failing mastery of form, and to a 
We risk little in 


Ginger 


in 


result of quiet beauty. 


predicting that the poetry of Longfel- 
low will outlive the criticism of Triggs. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

It was welcome news to readers of 
George Eliot’s work, as well as to those 
who think a well-written memoir is 
among the most fascinating of all forms 
of literature, that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
had decided to write a life of the creator 
of Mrs. Poyser and a long line of other 
imperishable characters. 

The authorized biography in three vol- 
umes prepared by Mr. Cross, useful as it 
is jn its way, is like many other author- 
ized biographies, undeniabiy heavy. The 
unpublished letters contained in it, usu- 
ally regardéd as the “ plums‘of a biog- 
raphy,” were a dismal disappointment; 
failing to reveal one spark of the wit or 
humor to be expected from the writer of 
novels containing some of the most hu- 
morous characters to be found in the fic- 
tion of the Victorian era. Leslie Stephen 
being the possessor of unusual gifts as 
writer, critic, and biographer, should be 
the one man to give us a strong, virile 
picture of the woman of genius who ex- 
erted so strong an influence over her own 
generation. 


Possibly because his point of view was 
too near, and because of too zealous care 
in preparing the life, Mr. Cross succeeded 
only in presenting to the world an over 
earnest woman, a not too perfect pict- 
ure of the George Eliot in whom the 
world is strongly interested. It may well, 
however, be the side shown most often to 
the world during her later years. Mr. 
Stephen will undoubtedly give us a liv- 
ing biography of one who, although 
for a time overlooked, Is once more 
coming to be recognized as not the least 
brilliant of the great Victorian novelists. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


The clever division of memorial vol- 
umes into biographies, autobiographies, 
and ought-not-to-be-ographies is so near 
the truth that, but for its invidious dis- 
tinctions, it might almost be adopted by 
our Hbraries as a working classification. 
In the third section would have to be in- 
cluded not only those collections of in- 
discreet reminiscences in which tacenda 
as well as dicenda are made public, but 
also the huge monuments beneath, which 
indiscriminating zeal hides the occa- 
sional notable fncidents of useful but 
uneventful lives. A contributor to the 
current Atlantic Monthly makes a timely 
protest against the lack of proportion of 
which so many biographers are guilty, 
and reminds us that Plutarch was not 
long-winded. There have been distin- 
guished Americans, he points out, whose 
for either 


fitting record isa brief one, 
they have expressed the message of their 
lives in their boeks or, though men of 
they came to maturity in that 
poverty of which annals are few 

It will take many protests, however, to 
kill the tendency to compile such biogra- 


action, 


phies as can be most adequately re- 
viewed by means of a pair of scales and 
a tape measure. This ambition to satis- 
fy an avoirdupois test is due not only to 
the enthusiasm of the loyal friend, but 
also to the reluctance of even literary 
men to believé that quality is more than 
quantity. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that high places on fame’s roll have 
been won by men whose sum total of 
“output” is by no means impressive. 
The place of Gray in English literature is 
as secure as that of Dryden; and the 
“ Elegy " has manifold more readers than 
anybody's “ collected works.” 

In spite of the pessimists who believe 
that advancing civilization, 
ing the level of average culture, will be 
fatal to great personalities, we may ex- 
pect that the twentieth century will not 


come short of any of its predecessors in 


while rais- 


its legacy of men worth remembering. 
On a minimum computation it will have 
and a half Presidents of the 
United States, to say nothing of eminent 
artists, poets, inventors, Generals, Stock 
Exchange Napoleons, and jockeys. We 
may be quite sure that the twenty-first 
century will be too busy to read their 
biographies, unless there intervenes a 
revolution in biographical method. The 
enthusiasm of our contemporary eulo- 
gists should therefore be curbed by re- 
fiection upon the fate that attends over- 


zeal. Relentless time will make too big 
a book practically equivalent to no book 


at all. Writers who desire a reputation 
as permanent as Plutarch’s will have to 


twelve 


his careful exclusion of all that is irrele- 
vant or tedious. 
——————EEEeeE Es 
THE CLASSIC. 

The readiest way to bring a word into 
disrepute is to have it freely in the mouths 
of those who cannot give a definition of it, 
if asked, and the most certain way to bring 
about its ultimate death and extinction is 
to tear it from its true and natural mean- 
ing. The word “ classic" is among those 
that gain cufrency as representing some- 
thing the éxistence of which is recognized, 
but the Mature of which is only dimly ap- 
prehended, and we are constantly hearing 
of it on such nondescript conditions. If all 
things in literature to which the term has 
at one time and another been applied were 
catalogued, it would be a medley so strange 
that the finest conscience could not reduce 
it to order and harmony. It is noticeable 
that even men who read, and who use the 
term less or more, are in a mist when they 
do, and if asked to define it, hesitate, so 
nebulous is the idea in their minds. They 
will name a classic for you, but why it is 
known by the term is not so readily stated. 

Much of the disputation that springs up 
and persists between us is conseguent upon 
and fruitless because of the lack of a 
mutual understanding of terms, as, for in- 
stance, of what we mean by religion, by 
romance, by modesty, by manners, by 
poetry. These are among the things that 
are susceptible and in need of definition in 
order to their proper discussion, and it is 
doubtful if they can be said to exist at all 
for one who has not effected a definition 
of them. In like manner it is useless to 
raise the question of applying to this or 
that the epithet classical, so long as no un- 
derstanding exists as to what a classic is. 

We are accustomed to revert at once with 
the idea to the great names of ancient 
times, to associate it with the literatures of 


Greece and Rome. So Addison, in his 


‘Letter from Italy,” 
Poetic 


says: 
fields encompass me around, 


And still I seem to tread on classic ground, 
which is the first use of a phrase now so 
common, We to some extent 
notion that age is an essential attri- 
bute of a classic; but those great authors 
not because they are old, but 
are ever new. If we 
read,an almost-word-for-word translation 
by Milton of one of Horace’s Odes, we find 
it as true and fresh as when he penned it; 
it might be written to-day if there was any 
one to do it. For a classic does not belong 
to an era or a nation, but perceives and 
reveals the order and beauty of the world. 

It is not because an author is of to-day 
that he is not a classic; though it is easy 
to that, from various circum- 
stances, he may not be appraised at his 
Shake- 
speare was not known as a classic a centu- 
ry after his death, in the time of Addison 
and Pope. He is in that age comparatively 
seldom named, and only incidentally. Even 
in Addison's essays on “ Tragedy "’—Spec- 
tator 39 and 40—he is only present by 
passing allusion. That wherein the great- 
of the pagan Shakespeare 
was not apprehended by that Christian age. 
Had it been, 
by such a series of essays as 
left us on Milton, 
“ Paradise Lost” 
*Iilad " 
his first paper with the line from Propertius, 
* Give ye ye 
bards." There is then, perhaps, 
of our 
that, as in the 


entertain 
the 


are classic 
rather because they 


conceive 


true value by his own generation. 


ness consists 
we might have been enriched 
Addison has 
in which he claims for 
a higher place than the 
and boldly heads 


and Aeneid,” 


place, Roman and Grecian 
hope for 
some present day bustling poets 
of Shakespeare, they 
in the course of time come to their 
On the other hand, 


be 


case 
may 
own. the classic of to- 


day as one of those 


stars which 


may mysterious 
knows how, 


to be 


appear, no one 


anon wane, and finally vanish, seen 
no more, 

The is a figurative applica- 
tion of what signifies the highest class of 


Roman 


name classic 


citizen, and was ‘first applied to 


writers by Aulus Gellius, in the second cen- 
tury. The rank of a Roman was readily as- } 
certained, for it depended on the amount of 
but the rank of a poet is not so 
estimated. Hence we defini- 
From among others we take those of 
Lowell, and Matthew Arnold. 
It is noticeable that in Lowell's definition 
the name to the book, Sainte- 
and Arnold to the author. Apart 
the definitions of Sainte-Beuve 
which are each full and spect- 
Arnold in 
“The Study of 
real classic, whose 


his income; 


easily have 





tions. 
Sainte-Beuve, 


he refers 
Beuve, 
from this, 
and Lowell, 
fic, are both on the same lines. 
his well-known 
Pogtry,”’ calls him a “ 
work belongs to the class of the very best ;" 
and in characteristic fashion he gives us 
plain-faced examples, which we can carry 
with us to serve as tests in all cases. 


essay on 


For a 
definition we shall quote Sainte-Beuve. 


A true classic, as I should like to hear 
it defined, is an author who has enriched 
the human mind, increased its treasure, and 
caused it to advance a step; who has dis- 
covered some moral and not equivocal 
truth, or revealed some eternal passion in 
the heart where all seemed discovered and 
known; who has expressed his thought, ob- 
servation, or invention, in no matter what 
form, only provided it be broad and great, 





refined and 


2S arenes Tees 


Style, a style bn nl ae 
mitnout rea new and’ old, and easily 
writhh: Gi: ater setiees: Ohl ares 
with it the appreciation of that in literature 
which imparts to the human soul a fuller 
love, and a fuller joy. 
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AS TO CLOTH BINDINGS. 

The cloth bindings in which so large a 
majority of books are now clad are strictly 
an invention of the nineteenth century. 
First used in England in 1823, this style 
of book covering was soon generally 
adopted, great strides being made toward 
perfection, until at the present day many 
commercial! bindings are worthy of good 
rank from an artistic standpoint. 

Besides the fact that fine leather bind- 
ings—beautiful skins selected for color and 
effectiveness of the grain, put on by ¢kill- 
ful craftsmen, and afterward ‘hand-tooled 
in beautiful designs—are quite beyond the 
reach of the ordinary book-lover, there is 
undoubtedly a certain individuality about 
the cloth cover that the others lack. 

Nothing is more attractive than a case 
of fine bindings, each bearing the stamp 
of a noted binder; indicated here by the 
use of a certain tool, in another instance 
by the individuality of the pattern, again 
by the brilliancy of the gold or by a cer- 
tain skill in inlaying. We can well imagine 
the charm of a small but priceless col- 
lection, brought together by a wealthy 
book-lover, in which only the most perfect 
specimens obtainable shall be admitted. 
Beginning with the earliest known specl- 
mens, they come down, through good ex- 
amples of work done for noted collectors, 
to the finest examples of well-known bind- 
ers, all chronologically arranged, and in- 
cluding, of course, a representative col- 
lection of the work of to-day. 

Fortunately for the poor book-lover, 
charming as would be such a collection, 
the books included would 
their individuality. Indeed, 
bindings rather than books. 
in his library, what is so charming as to 
gauze about the room, recognizing favorite 
volumes through characteristic features of 
their garb? Could any fine binding take 
the place of the head of Modestine on the 
back of the first English edition of 
“Travels With a Donkey "’? 

On the Continent books are still issued in 
paper covers, badly bound, on the assump- 
tion that if worth keeping collectors will 
wish to have them rebound. But in most 
instances cloth book covers are so charm- 
ing, so thoroughly a part of the volumes— 
the stamp sometimes being designed by the 
illustrator of the book, like those by Hugh 
Thomson, on the other 
hand, by artists the beauty of whose de- 
signs make such worthy of 
signature, as is becoming moré and more 
the custom, at least in America—that we 
would miss such bindings if we had them 
not. While so many cloth covers are thor- 
artistic, 


lose much cf 
they become 
As one sits 


for instance; or, 


covers well 


oughly there are from time to 
time books issued whose bindings are un- 
bearable, but the general output is suffi- 
ciently good. 

There is, 


improvement may 


however, one direction in which 
well be desired. There 
has been much written from time to time 
about this deterioration of modern leather 
bindings, which decay is attributed to gas, 
deficient ventilation, dampness, and, above 
all, to the use of acids in the preparation 
of the leather. A 


appointed 


commission was lately 
the 


been re- 


in England to investigate 


subject, whose report has just 
ceived. 

Many modern cloth bindings are particu- 
larly susceptible to dampness, a book late- 
apt to affected 
than one which has been pub‘ished for sev- 
American cloth bindings are 
apt to show actual mold than those 
issued in England. 

of this_ in 
Summer, and, curiously enough, affects cer- 
tain books standing on sheives with others 


equally 


ly issued being more be 


eral years. 
more 


course condition exists only 


new which are never so attacked. 


In one particular library only one English 


has while countless 
cloth to be con- 
watched and rubbed to keep away 


binding so suffered, 


American bindings have 


stantly 
this enemy, which is always lying in wait 


to seize treasured volumes. Curiously, 
the issues of certain publishers, who in the 
circumstances should be nameless. are 
more susceptible to attack than the books 
sent out by other firms. It is an even 
more curious fact that out of every twen- 
ty books showing evidences of such damp- 
ness fifteen bear the imprint of one of the 
best of our publishing houses, and one 
which has for the last ten or fifteen years 
given an unusual amount of attention to 
overcoming this very condition. 

It would certainly be desirable to dis- 
cover just what produces this condition, 
It may be largely due to chemical proper- 
ties in the dyes used in the preparation of 
the cloth, or in the introduction of some 
agent to give greater brilliancy to the color 
or effectiveness to the texture of the cloth. 
It is certainly true that in the library in 
question old books are never attacked; 
Wwnglish books only in one instance; the 
books of certain of our best publishers fre- 
quently—a book once affected remaining 
peculiarly susceptible to attack—and, 
strangely enough, cheap volumes, issued 
with small care for mechanical details, 
often entirely escape from this great ene- 
my to modern books. 


too, 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 
P wena 


latest Items About the Doings of Authors 
and Publishers. 
Special Dispatch to THE New YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
1901, THe New YORK TIMES. 
NDON, Aug. 16.—Vizetelly's 
new semi - autobiographic 
work, “ A Lover's Progress” 
already mentioned in these 
dispatches, has not yet 
found an American publish- 
er, but I am told by persons privileged 
to read the manuscript that it is a book 
of extraordinary power and vitality, al- 
though that it may be condemned as im- 
moral by some prim critics is likely. 
Paul Reynolds, the English authors’ 
agent in New York, has disposal of the 
book there. 


Copyright, 


°° 
Hall Caine has been in London a week 
or so resting. He has just put the fin- 
ishing touches to “The Eternal City,” 
as it is to appear in book form about the 
first of September. He says the report is 
untrue that he is already working on a 
new novel, and feels averse to literary 
labor at present; he admits, however, 
that he has a splendid subject for his 
next story. The Bookman on this point 
appears to be enlightened, for it says 
that the recent failure of Dumbell’s Bank 
and the terrible resulting calamities in 
the Isle of Man may suggest to him the 
subject of a novel on wealth and busi- 
ness speculation, capital and labor. At 
any rate, it ig generally understood that 
the scene of Hall Caine’s next novel will 
be laid in the Isle of Man. 
*.¢ 
Mr. Frederie Harrison will contribute 
to the English Men of Letters Series a 
volume on Ruskin. People who have 
read this author’s essays on the great 
critic and patron of English art can 
have no doubt that he will acquit him- 
self in a full and elegant manner. 
*,° 
The titles of two forthcoming English 
novels for the Autumn are familiar to 
English readers—namely, “Our Lady 
of the Ice,” by Constance Sutcliffe, 
which recalls one of De Mille’s strange 
tales, and ‘As It Was Written,” by T. 
W. Speight. The latter happens to be the 
title of one of Henry Harland's earlier 
stories when he wrote under the pseudo- 
nym of “ Sidney Luska."" He takes little 
pride, however, in those books which he 
produced in the old days, and is quite 
likely to make no objection to the use 
of this title even though it marks one of 
the most powerful works which help to 
make his fame. 
°,° 
Edward Dowden, who is resting in 
Donegal, writes with enthusiasm of the 
peaceful charms of his retreat. 
o,° 
There are a number of books in press 
relating to the coronation; one of them 
ig by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton on the 
coronation service, which will shortly 
b>? brought out; it embraces the oath and 
investment, and embodies much material 
from Cramner and other authorities 
down, reproducing old historic manu- 
scripts and plates. 
*,° 
Sidney Whitman, already well known 
in America through his “Life of the 
Emperor Frederick” and “ Conserva- 
tions with Prince Bismarck,” has just 
finished an entirely new volume on the 
“Iron Chancellor,” containing his per- 
sonal reminiscences of the man and ma- 
terial never before published. The Apple- 
tons will bring it out next year. 
. 


Mr. Sydney Appleton is enthusiastic 
over the books he has secured for the 
New York house, particularly Tom Gal- 
lon’s Christmas tale, ‘The Man Who 
Knew Better,” with fine illustrations by 
Emperor Frederick” and ‘ Conversa- 
Bigelow's story, which is similar to “ The 
Visits of Elizabeth,” and is called “When 
Charlie Was Away.” Heinemann pub- 
lishes the latter here next week. 

%,° 

The last of the Hollywell Street book- 
sellers disappears to-day. This street, 
which had preserved for many years an 
unusual number of lofty gabled houses, 
is one of the most picturesque places in 
London. It draws its old name from a 
well said to have been situated under the 
Old Dog Tavern. Owing to the fact that 
it contained some bookselling tenants it 
was also dignified by the name of Book- 
sellers’ Row, Strand. Their removal has 
long been contemplated. Some of the 
dealers in old, curious, and rare books 
have gone to Charing Cross Road, where 
they are obliged to fight in order to 
work, for the Westminster Town Clerk 
refuses to permit them to display their 
wares on shelves outside the shops. The 
Athenaeum to-day suggests the building 
of an arcade for all these dealers and 
their treasures. 

*,* 

In an interview to-day the Paris pub- 
lisher Flammarion declares that de Mau- 
passant is the best selling of all French 
writers, while the most popular English 
writers, like Hall Caime and Marie Co- 
relli, are scarcely known in Paris. In a 
similar way the most popular French 
novelists of the hour, like Pierre Loti 
and Michael Corday, are unknown in 
London, In Paris the elder Dumas _ holds 
his vogue, while Zola’s attitude in the 
Dreyfus case has. not diminished this 
author's commercial standing. Transla- 
tiofis: of. Seott, Dickens, and Thackeray 


Se) ee ee 


stil! sell, while M. Filon’s translation of 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon; The Last 
Phase,” is popular, and “Quo Vadis” 
has run through a hundred French edi- 
tions. M. Flammarion adds that the new 
literal translations of the “ Arabian 
Nights”’ by Dr. Mandrus aiso sells well. 
E. A. D. 





Newspapers and Magazines in 
Colleges. 


We hear a good deal nowadays about the 
influence and the freedom of the press. Col- 
lege students thave found that the old 
adage, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” is true of undergraduate life, and 
instead of breaking windows, and com- 
mitting other lawiess acts, they make 
known their grievances in the regular col- 
lege organ, thus bringing the matter before 
the faculty in a legitimate way. Except 
in some rare instances the freedom granted 
the college press is remarkable, This by 
no means implies that the faculty is al- 
ways in sympathy with the views ex- 
@ressed. Far from it. 

With the decline of oratory and debate 
the literary life has found its only ex- 
pression in the college magazine. The mat- 
ter found in such publications 4s The Yale 
Literary Magazine, The Nassau Literary 
Magazine, The Red and Blue of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan 
and Dartmouth literary monthlies The Tini- 
versity of California Magazine, and many 


others, shows that the ability of the stu- 
dent to express his thoughts in clear, vigor- 
ous English is not on the decline in our 
collegiate institutions. 

According to the best information obtain- 
able, the oldest publication is The Yale 
Literary Magazine, which was. established 
in 1836. The next is probably The Nassau 
Lit.” of Princeton, having been founded 
in 1842. In no paper in the country can 
be found a better class of humor than in 
The Harvard Lampoon, The Cornell Widow, 
or The University of Michigan Wrinkle. 
It is the kind that does not leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. 

Yale was the first college to have a 
daily paper. Ever since the first issue in 
1878 The Yale Daily News has stood well 
in the lead, having a circulation at_ the 
present time of nearly twenty-five hundred. 
The Californian, The Cardinal of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, The Daily Princeto- 
nian, The University of Michigan Daitly,The 
Pennsylvanian, and The Harvard Crimson 
are reported to have a thousand or over. 
The Brown Daily Herald and The Cornell 
Daily Sun, though not having so large a 
circulation, are well edited papers, It is 
needless to say, being true of most publi- 
cations, that they are issued only during 
the college year. In one instance a Sunday 
edition is printed, with, however, an omis- 
sion of the Monday's issue. This enables 
the students to get Saturday's news while 
it is still fresh, and does away with the 
Sunday work for Monday's paper. 

From a journalistic point of view Yale is 
the foremost college in the country. At 
New Haven there are published Yale 
Alumni Weekly, Yale Courant, Yale Daily 
News, Yale Scientific Monthly, Yale Re- 
view, Yale Record, Yale Literary Magazine, 
and Yale Medical Journal. Possibly the 
first and last mentioned might not strictly 
belorg under the head of college journalism. 
Harvard, Michigan, Princeton, and Univer- 
sity of California are exceptionally well 
represented by student publications. 

According to the latest reports there are 
two hundred and_ sixty-six collegiate 
periodicals printed in the United States. 
This is exclusive of all fraternity publi- 
eations. Of this number one hundred and 
fifty are monthlies, sixty-five weeklies, 
eleven dailies, twelve quarterlies, ten bi- 
weeklies, nine semi-monthlies, three semi- 
weeklies, four tri-weeklies, two bi-month- 
lies. 


High Prices for Italian Books. 
On July 17-20 Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge sold the important collection of Ital- 
ian books formed by the late Signor Piro- 
vano, 1,054 lots, realizing £8,628 lis. Many 
of the items offered had not occurred at 
public sale for a number of years. The 
highest price of the sale was £540, given 
by Signor Rossi for a very rare and com- 
plete collection of ‘‘ Landenspelder von 
Essen,"’ copies of ancient Italian Tarots, 
comprising fifty plates, after the engrav- 
ings by, or attributed to, Mantegna. There 
seems to be no record of another set_as 
fine as this ever occurring at auction. The 
next highest price was paid fdr an_early 
rinted Book of Hours, ‘ Officitum Beatae 
ariae secundum usum Romanum Eccle- 
siae,’’ an extremely rare volume printed on 
vellum at Venice by Hertzog, 1493, and 
consisting of 136 leaves, with fine, large 
woodcuts. This went to Signor Rossi for 
gas. Other important prices were as fol- 
ows: 

Aesop, ‘La Vita di Esopi Historiata,” 
Venice, 1505. £52. 

Amman’s “ Charta Lusoria,"’ Nuremberg, 
1588, fifty-five woodcuts by Amman. Very 


rare. £50. 

Biblia, ‘“‘ Pistole Lezzione et Vangeli,”’ 
&c., Florence, 1578. £71. 

Capranica, ‘‘ Incomincia et Prophemia,"’ 
Florence, no date; a very rare Florentine 
imprint, thirty-three woodcuts and vig- 
nettes. £175. 

Cessole’s “‘ Libro di Guocho di Scacchi,” 
Florence, 1498, printed by Miscomini, fif- 
teen woodcuts, finely bound by Lortic, £123. 
(A superlatively rare edition of this chess 
treatise.) . 

Book of Hours, Venice, Stagninum, 1512, 
with large woodcuts and woodcut borders 
containing subjects from the Bible. £125. 

Ketham’'s “ Fasiculo de Medecina in Vul- 
gare,"’ 1493, a fine copy of a rare book, but 
with a eae of the first leaf in fac 
simile, £61. bi 

“Libellus da Natura Animalium,” 1508, 
a very odd and extremely rare little vol- 
ume, composed of thirty-two leaves, £180. 

Musaeus, “ Herone et Leandro,” Venice, 
1494, the first Aldine book, excellent copy, 
£40. (Contains two woodcuts illustrative of 
the story.) 

Ptolomy’s ‘‘ Cosmographia,” Ulm, 1482, 

‘*Psalteridm cum Hymnis,” printed by 
Verard at Paris in 1487, very rare and un- 
known to Macfarlane, £200. 

Simone ¢ Cascia, “Al nome di Jesu 
Chiristo,” &c., Florence, 1496, 115 woodcuts, 


£305. 
Savonarola, ‘“ Dyalogo della Verita Pro- 
phetica,” no place or date, £150. 
gs maa * Meditationes,”’ 
1 
'“ Vite de Santi Padri Historiate,'’ Ven- 


de Facti Precepti Mil- 
ninety-three woodcuts 
de Pastis, £50. 
neti Vul- 
woodcuts, 
1505, £120; 
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BANCROFT’S SON. 


John La Farge Writes of the Re- | 


cent Death of John Chandler 
Bancroft, the Artist. 


N one of the pages of “ The 

Martian’’ the hero escapes 

from his love, “for his day 

could be so thoroughly filled 

up by Henley and Bancroft 

and Armstrong and Du Mau- 

rier and the rest that there 

was no room for any other and warmer 
passion.”’ 

We all know a great deal about the little 
group of artists and literary men to whom 
this passage refers, There were others than 
those mentioned here, or in the story’ of 
“Trilby,” who studied art together at the 
turn of the fifties intd the sixties, and in 
Paris. Of that number, Du Maurier is dead, 
and so, also, is John Bancroft. Of him I 
have seen no sufficient notice taken, and 
it is for this purpose that I write you a 
few lines of reminiscence. John C. Bancroft 
bore, however, a well-known name; he was 
a son of George Bancroft, the /I\{storian, 
who is known more or less to all English- 
speaking people and to a great many 
many countries. 

John Bancroft was born in April, 1835, 
and, as a boy, through schooling in Europe, 
became acquainted with French and Ger- 
man so well that he might be said to pos- 
sess them as well as his own language, in 
which he expressed himself when writing 
with great clearness and simplicity. In 
German, he corresponded with Clara Schu- 
mann, and he was fond of using French in 
writing to me upon artistic matters, be- 
cause of its greater precision and absence 
from loose and sentimental connections of 
thought. Later, in 1850, Bancroft returned 
to America and passed through Harvard, 
being graduated in 1859. Already, at this 
time, to judge by the drawings which hang 
on the walls of the Hasty Pudding Club, 
Bancroft had a talent for expression in 
drawing as natural as his capacity for lan- 
guages. Like many of us, he tried law 
for a year, then he went to Surinam 
with Dr. Morrill Wyman as a draughts- 
man. He brought back an external mark 
of sunburn which he kept through life, be- 
sides a fever which for a time broke his 
health and perhaps influenced the direc- 
tion of his occupations. 

On going to Europe soon after, he studied 
painting, working first, I think, at Dussel- 
dorf, which was one of the natural 
takes that we make, and later in Pe sis. He 
also knew Dresden and Madrid. But there 
in Paris he knew the men whom Du Mau- 
rier mentioned, English-speaking and 
many others, among them Mr. Poynter and 
Mr. Whistler, now the most illustrious, 
and whose promise Bancroft long ago, in 
the early sixties, understood and explained 
to me. He worked also under the influ- 
ence of the great Millet and saw Something 
of Dupré, to whose work he often referred. 
I cannot remember whether he knew Rous- 
seau and Corot, but he thoroughly under- 
stood their works, and lived under the in- 
fluence of all the artists of whom these 
names stand as symbols, and whom we, 
rather commercially, group together as a 
school. Of Delacroix he rarely spoke, and, 
indeed, the turn of his studies and bent of 
his mind made him avoid the touch of 
idealism to rathen a singular extent. 1 
have known him avoid looking at photo- 
graphs of some of the great Italians, be- 
cause the subjects of their paintings were 
so important in the appeal to the imagina- 
tion that they prevented his critical judg- 
ment of them as representations of nature. 
This was a side of his intellect which was 
clearly marked in all his studies and criti- 
cisms. 

I did not know Bancroft until the war, 
which brought him back and kept both him 
and myself away from Europe. Circum- 
stances brought us very much together, and 
for several years we were in constant re- 
lation in our studies. 
very much together in Newport, which be- 
ing a gece quite separate and removed 
from @.1 artistic influences, good or bad, 
made an ideal retreat for individual 
study. Both of us had become dee¢yly in- 
terested in the possibility of obtaining help 
from scientific bases for the representa- 
tion of light and color. We had not only 
tried to absorb all that had-heen studied 
out to that date, ut followed with anx- 
iety the later developments upon which we 
hoped to place a steady foundation for the 
art of painting. 

At that time, before the birth of the so- 
called impressionist school, we had to re- 
main singular and alone, for we met nv 
sympathy in the world of artists and crit- 
ics, nor even among scientific mer, But 
whether we were supported, or, indeed, 
whether we were even right in our in- 
quiries and deductions, our views served to 
hold together whatever we did as painters 
and to give to our studies something 
more than the mere accidental rendering 
of things seen or the blind practice of the 
studio habit. Our dreams went rurther 
than what has yet been accomplished and 
beyond what we ourselves were able to 
carry out, 

Bancroft was interrupted by the neces- 
sity of making a sufficient income, and he 
abandoned painting and entered for a time 
upon a business life, which turned out tu 
be in @ short time very successful. He 
had been in no hurry to place his work 
before the public or to obtain a standing 
in the world of art, looking forward, with 
myself, to a long struggle of continuous 
work for obtaining a definite and fixed 
position. I remember an eventng on the 
Newport rocks, when, discussing these 
questions of patience in carrying out one’s 
methods, he objected to my shorter limit 
for attainment. I had placed the term of 
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mis- | 


We happened to be- 





| 





| up again. 


a quarter of a 
said that that 
forty years 


ceritury as sufficient; he 
was too short, and that 
might be necessary to place 
one’s self adequately before the world of 
art. 

When, later, Bancroft’s means allowed 
him to turn to art again, he told me that 
he had lost the habit and practice of the 
painter, which he found too heavy to take 
He turned then to the carrying 
out of certain ideas of decoration, which, 
conformably to the habit of his mind, were 
to be strictly logical and measurable. In 
this way he did certain th:ngs in the way 
of geometric design, mestly of the kind 
that we call Moorish, and carried out the 
work. personally, giving “great. attention to 
the actual mechanical finish and fitting. 
It is to be -highly regretted that even if 
he confined himself to these narrow limits 
he did not deal more distinctly with the 
problems of color which might be involved. 
For even there his continuous studies might 
have found expression in some newer ways. 
He has done little for the public in this 
decorative way; the examples being usual- 
ly hidden in a few private houses or his 
own. 

He had been, very far back, with myself, 


{ an admirer of Japanese art, and used occa- 


sionally the examples of the landscape art 
of the prints as proofs of some of his 
general theories in the representation of 
colored light. On this ground we talked 
much, and I retain to this day the same ap- 
preciation of the simple lessens to be de- 
rived from the study of those particular ex- 
amples of Eastern art. 

During the last few years Mr. Bancroft 
had made a collection of Japanese prints 


|! and drawings which he was gathering to- 





gether with a view of covering the entire 
field of the Japanese engraved work. He 
was in constant relation with Japan, and 
had gone over there in 1896. His collection 
which had become very large and compre- 
hensive was bequeatned, I believe, to the 
Museum at Worcester. 

Mr. Bancroft's career, therefore, is a type 
of the many intellectua) efforts which in- 
fluence and help and determine the general 
movement, while the individuals whose 
minds have acted in this way are little 
known by name to the general public which 
still feels their intentions and their studies. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bancroft has 
not left connected statements of his obser- 
vations and theories with regard to color 
and light as representable. He had so in- 
tended, and had it upon his mind on'y a 
few years before his death. 

Such a work or set of notes might have 
been of great value to the younger painters, 
who would be encouraged in the studies 
which have been going on, and would per- 
haps see new openings in our art, As for 
myself, IT am glad to have made these few 
notes of a life which to me. as an artist, 
has been of great value and influence 

JOHN LA FARGE. 


Love Laughing at Viliai s.* 


The guardians of wealthy marriageable 
maidens should see to it that no copy of 
Mr. R. Norman Silver's “ A Daughter of 
Mystery " comes within their reach, for its 
teaching is that nothing can hinder such a 
one from wedding the man of her choice. 
Twa villains, one thrice a murderer, the 
other a forger and fortune hunter; a des- 
perate woman haunted by the fear of the 
gallows; two minor sinners, one a forger, 
the other a perjurer, strive to separate the 
heroine and her lover, and two come to a 
violent end in consequence. and the happy 
pair arrive at the altar rather sooner than 
they had intended. The seasoned reader 
expects nothing else, but a surprise is re- 
served even for him, and he enjoys the last 
chapter quite as well as its forerunners. 
He should not, according to the lofty critic, 
enjoy it in the smallest degree, for every 
character in its pages is incessantly toiling 
at the top of his speed to make things hap- 
pen, and the author does not once pause to 
analyze their feelings. But human nature 
is perverse. Shakespeare is still admired 
in spite of Charles Primrose and Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw. Mr. Silver succeeds in amus- 
ing. and those desiring to be amused are 
many. His book will not minister to their 
love pf literature, but it will not injure 
their morats. 

It is an odd coincidence that makes a sil- 
ver-haired lady named Constance the fate 
both of this story and of Mr. Marchmont’s 
“A Heritage of Peril.'" The books are en- 
tirely unlike, Dut the two personages 
strongly resemble one another. Have they 
a common origin in some true tale? 


%A DAUGHTER OF MYSTERY. 
Norman Silver. vo. Pp. 299. 
Cc, Page & Co. $1.50. 


By 
Boston: 
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TO THOSE WHO ARE 
INTERESTED IN ANTIQUE 


We publish to-day, Part IV. of 
“ The Furni'ar: of Our Fo-e‘ath:rs,”’ 
dealing elaborately and pictorially 
with the period of the Dutch and 
English in New York from 1615 to 
1776. The present work gives a re- 
markable insight not only into 
matters of antique furniture, but re- 
seam the culture ard manners of 
the past, putting life and reality into 
history. 

Send this coupon for particulars, 
including the large paper and Japan 
editions. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 
34 Union Square E., New Yerk: 
Gentl men: Please s:nd me full par- 
ticulars in regard to The Furniture of 
Our Forefathers, 


Times 8-17-01. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, East, New York. 
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Milton's “ Paradise Regained May 6, ise) £33 8 | to the prices of 1807 at the French sale, 
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modern English and — = aaa ht | 43-” Dives et Pauper,” Pynson’s Press, worthy eighteenth century English book] $160 and $185 respectively. The Fearing- 
excited unequaled competition an wbapiiees 8 a_i ne CORT soo sicher Ceawrence £100 | sold during the season. Three other copies | French vellum Grolier books fetched high 
high, and in most erage ah neunentia’ bound; came to this country........ were sold: Fraser's first copy, bound by | Prices, the “ Decree” $1,600, “ Rubaiyat ” 
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alry, French literature, and illustrated ‘ . . 
With the exception of Browning's ‘* Paul 

ors oe a ee rata ace ine,” which brought $700—it would have 

ore. 
brought $800 or more had it not been for 
McKee 

aS _ ee — yond <Page a slight defect—each book mentioned atone 
April, 1901, held by John Anderson, Jr.; aceasta ae acy lire te 
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Fraser, and Stanley sales, all at Sotheby's, that brought less than $500 would be sig- 


(May 16, 1901,) £85. A few other items are 
as follows: 


Blake's ‘‘ Europe,” ‘Song of Los,’’ and 

4 Daughters of Albion,” in one vol- 

MME... eee erences +... €Nov. 19, 1900) 

Lamb's “ Poems on Death of Priscilla 
Farmer,'’ 1796, paper, ee 

. 25, 1901) 


Blake’s ‘‘ Book of Thel,"’ 1790." 
(Nov. 19, 1900) £46 
Sheridan's ‘' School for Seandal,’’ (1781,) 


French and Arnold sales than they did in 
England. The Edwardes copy of the 
“Chaucer” brought £80, which is high for 
England. French's copy fetched $510 and 
Arnold's $500. Another copy sold for $480 
at Bangs’s on April 9. Mr. Arnold’s copy 
of the trial page for the projected edition 
of Shakespeare realized $625. It originally 
first edition, half calf, (Bierstadt’s sold for £11 at the sale of the collection 
sold for $210}......... aes (McKee) $230 | of H. Halliday Sparling, Secretary of the 
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Keats's ‘‘ Poems,'’ 1817, boards, uncut, 


paper label, presentation copy from 
Keats to Charlotte and Marianne 


the third McKee sale, among others. The 
most interesting of all, however, was the 
copy ef Sidney's ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ 1613, in the 
Edwardes collection, for it once belonged 
to Mary Pembroke, to whom the “ Arca- 
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book primted there,) cost Davis £48. . jE ue dhe Ayre acl (Ashburton) £62 | aly i, teesy ane | 8880 trying to tenitate the deeds of whieh 
(Davis) £400 | Vespucius, ‘‘ D2 Ora Antarctica per Reg- FitzGerald's ‘‘ Salaman and Absal they read, it was deemed advisable to re- 
ores — Roig Fn Maggs i A AN ee ao seen wastes £54 (May 6, 1901) £31 | turn to the old kind of stories. But the 
Se kate. tne Matioe-tver aane, tae Weehe tee Beane Poe.” 1635, In American prose and poetry, Poe's | youngsters, having once read real stories, 
Columbia eee copy, tse ig — with map, COIL. ....00. wht att (Ashburton) £46 | magical name overshadowed all’ authors. | could not be fooled any more. So it be- 
caval ene Sequences (Ashburton) £400 gp vet $205). a en ees gaz | George D. Morse, who conducted the three | came necessary to write something still 
-e.. Jerome's Map n | #. Cay ng Hamor’s ** Virginia,” 1615, (Barlow's, 300 ; es McKee sales, and the dispersal of F. W. | different, and thus came in the school of 
ufinas on the Apostles’ Creed,”’ Ox- Ives’ Sci. <ccse i (Mare , 1901) x . ’ ‘ ” ies 
ford, (printed by Rood, 1478,) first Pong. TO 1800..(March 25. 1901) £28 rs ccaghn library, sold Tamerlane" for | Oliver Optic and his kind. 
book printed there; one of eight per- Capt. James Smith’s *' Captivity with In- 2,050, having sold it once for $1,850 and Mr. Eggleston follows pretty closely in 
fect copies known....... (Edwardes) £360 a s, 1756-59,"" Lexin n, 1799; ve ad % be slos 
®—“ Dialogues of Creatures Moralized,”’ or (Field’s, OOP were 7 16, 1901) $70 again for $1,450, and through his hands | the path of the eminent Oliver, but with a 
ars Ss ae £325 In addition to the above, a second copy | P2s8ed _, the rape two copies of Al | difference. He does not give us any real 
10—"‘ La Mer des Histoires,” Paria, Pierre of Denton’s “* New York,” lacking the date, yma ory are pap gt ny a 8 = villains. In ‘‘Camp Venture" the moon- 
le Rouge, 1488, from the Jesuits’ 5 oF , ench’s—and one of two copies known o ; 7 F tains roar as 
College, Paris, and Heber’s library. sold for £75, Feb. 25, 1901, at Sotheby’s, | Sie” Seeiiios te: ek: ee Meee shiners of the Virginia aa 2ins Ae 
A (Part I, £16 10s)......... (Edwardes) *£305 | and a second copy of Winslow's ‘‘ Good MG lle _ ag Hr - " ; gently as the sucking dove, and are so fu 
41—"‘ Chronica del Rey don Rodrigo,’’ Se- N ” title e slightly defective, some er’s ‘Mo cher" advance N |} of the milk of human kindness that they 
ville, 1499, unique; sold unbound for ows, page sligntly J ivi , fs "i 
£28 at Sunderland sale to Ellis; re- leaves stained, fetched £90 at the same | Price, $270 being paid for a fine but re- | fairly run over. However, there is a deal 
bound by Bedford and sold to Ed- sale, while Fraser’s excellent copy of bound copy, and there is no doubt a perfect | of human nature in the book, and the boys, 
vardes; ariiest edition known to sf e ; ‘ P 
tenia Sales ae Eatinie waeser Purchas brought £58, and another copy of | C°PY: with both covers, would sell to-day | though they do so mich more than any 
BBL . co ssrvccscesersusess (Edwardes) £260 | 1 ederer’s rare book realized £55 at Puttick’s | f0F $500. Such a copy exists, but it is in | other boys ever could have done in the 
ae Fus's y-<  — Fo gg oo March 28, 1901 private hands. An unknown Whittier item, | same cifcumstances, as boys always do in 
cut, Pt 7 Fe ‘6 “ ” a . 
uncut, brought $1,100 earlier in ~<e nae The items of chiefest importance in early Pericles,” 1827, came upon the market at | this class of story, are a healthy, hearty, 
MTTTITITT TTT (Frenc a ¥ , ‘ z § » > P , 2 as 
a yan Sarum Pealter, Paris, Berek: English prose and poetry are given in the | Libbie’s, March 5, 1901, but sold absurdly | wholesome lot, and by the time one has run 
man, 1522........+.++. (Feb. 25, 1901) £250 | first list. The following are added, the low. The best of the American books are | through the pages of the book, he comes to 





14—De Bry’s ** Voyages,”’ fine set........ 


(Sawardes) £245 | list being headed by a remarkable copy of like them all very well indeed. The in- 


struction which is imparted in the pages is 


given below. All the prices are records: 









15—Winslow's ‘ Good ig 2 New the third folio: a — Tenth M Price. , 
England,” 1624, calf, (Deane’s copy, nne Bradstreet’s ‘Tenth Muse,”” (the t dry, and some of it is far enough away 
Book and Sale. Price. ; 6 NOE, Gry, 
ris (Ashburton) £240 | viirg folio Shakespeare, 1664 issue, 13%x Stainford, Heber, and Brinley copy).... from mountain lore. Altogether this is @ 






16—Bartholomaeu’s ‘*‘ Wynken de Worde,’’ 
about 1495, title and next leaf inlaid, 






(McKee) $460 


8% inches, lacking two leaves, (the record Hawthorne's ‘ Fanshawe,” boards, uncut, 


price is £435, given in 1894, for a perfect 






meritorious book of its kind. 
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Ss pe S sh-ms caer n Poewvesccscetecssese 
mel Ro  E cope 2195 - copy, which also had the 1663 title page. . Bae Ace nn A Ode! — 410 ans SSSSERONOS 
paper, (4 ¥ ees - (April 22, 1901) £385 mold’ . ee 
(Davis) £212 Shakespeare's ‘‘ Henrie the Fourth,'’ second uncut, (Arnold 8, $220). ......... (French) 410 

17—Sidney’s ‘‘ Artrophel and Stella,”’ 1591, edition, 1599, lacking title page; furnished Poe's ‘* Poems,"" 1831, boards, uncut, (the There is a little volume 

the only other copy is Malone's in ~ Brinley copy, which fetched $150)...... A Gardener's 
by a collector, who has a copy lacking bei just published bear- 
Bodleian Library...... (May 6, 1901) £200 | inst leaf;.....0cecesecesseerees (McKee) $490 i ss (McKee) 360 Wife an we nie ot 

18—Poe’s ‘‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue,” Dekker’s * Satiro’ Mastix.’’ ‘i602, modern Lecetilw's. -_ Ontre Mer, psegy Ph a = ing the imprint of G. P. 

1843, one of two known Lae morocco, (record price)......... 5+ (Davis) £95 | woicott's ' Poetical bieditations~ tra) © | putnam’s Sons which attempts to show off 
« es (French) $1,000 | Gardyne’s ‘Garden of Grave and Godlie Gitatene. aneund onc McKee} al : 
19—‘‘ The Germ,"’ finely bound by Cob- Ficwers,”’ Edinburgh, 1609, unique; Pit- 1 laa 8 Kalchorts 4 arn< toss eee 300 | the philosophy of an English country wo- 
2 = ’ > que ; 2 ‘ : : . 4 . 

ne Pigg a ET SS 53 (Pre moh) $975 cairn CODY one ana ogy * a mawardes) £08 ete encut. a ae (Mckee) 299 | man in the same way that Mr. Dunne ex- 

— “ , a8, ‘* History or ush,”’ , unique rg tC pf Neal ae. ra x 
21 Ry TBS ape aNd ke and £175 | copy of hitherto unknown edition...... Andre's “ Cow Chace,” 1780, cut pA oro | Ploits the philosophy of a Chicago Irish- 
een, OES, eee : : pau (May 6, 1901) £76 pants ae o = n “Mrs. Green’’—the title has the 
tifully bound by Chamboile-Duru and Milton's “‘ Of Education,” (1644,) said to bee eg A men prene ~ g =  A = sesame. Sinai **Lctie tie 
Marius-Michel; the  Seilliere copy, eg Ap: (May 6, 1901) £74 10 ae’n aut eame bean Re 5180 cat eee same significance as ‘“‘ Mr. Dooley '’—is the 
which brought £64 — = £170 Chapman's ee Begger of renga otc sold for $250. at ret gale, and pi “wife of our gardener "the rector’s gar- 

o ardes 599, 4 iec, this o ° ai “ 

#2—Painter’s 2 Palace of Pleasure,” 1566- » 1s. "at Staber wet aan £s tos. rg other was sold in Philadelphia ert oa dener—and the rector’s daughter is her 
37, first edition of each part, last two Perking sale in 1S89)............ (McKee) §3T0 , ee : =" ‘ . When “we” are “out of a 
leaves of Vol. I. in fac simile...... ‘Mirror for Magistrates," 1587, edition Ficld's Denver Primer,’’ paper covers, Benwen. . * ae 

(May 6, 1901) £170 by Higgins, (the Turner copy).. (first copy sold at auction)......(French) 250 | cook” or looking for a housemaid, Mrs. 
23—Chapman’s version of ‘ Batrachomy- . . (Edwardes) £70 rye pen Bak a ee rage iggy Green comes up to do a day's charing. 
omachia,’’ manuscript corrections by “ Raigne of Edward the Third,’’ attributed = me! . ic b wpraee ~~ oo ts cK at 12 ~ h fid ; which delight th 
Pte (Edwardes) £170 to Shakespeare, 1599, second edition, (the M — Lowell's “Poems,” 1885. ‘Gack ee) 1 | Great are the confidences which delig e 
- 24—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” first issue Roxburghe copy)..........+ (May 6, 1901) £68 $87° Svedes 00... (April 9 ‘19015 95 | rector’s daughter and retard the rector’s 
of first edition, original binding, (for- Daniel's ‘ Civile Warres,"’ 1602, original ce * Tales of an Vicenamee i A ) e : Here is dust @ touch: 
mer record, £120, Lawrence | sale, vellum, rare in this condition. (idwardes) £62 | “Yecuue,"’ cloth... M(McKee) 88 dinner. Here is just a touch: 
BED cvesecancegavecsavecesthx (Arnold) $830 | Lyly’s ‘‘ Man the Moone,’’ 1507, very rare; te tte a 60 Meee econ oo “ of » bankruptcy courts 

25—‘' Relation of Maryland,”” 1635, un- record price, (Almon W. Griswold’s copy, Taylor's ‘‘ Ximena,” 1844, (author Thaker) >: ion tenes BA ad Boa * , pari a - , 

bound, with rare folding map....... which fetched $25 in 1873)...... (McKee) $300 | ctoqgara’s “ Footprints,’ one of six co mee shounkt, . . 
(Ashburton) £160 | Woodes’s * Conflict of Conscience,’’ 1581, _——s Pp a Mektes) 66 a4 ae th ts what « oO 
9¢—Carmelanus, ‘*Carmen,” on vellum, the last play of its kind written in Eng- (McKee) ¢ nee aa? ig cone: douen casinos e Tg a ar 
»ynson's Press, about 1514; Jolley’s land; (Gaisford’s copy).......... (McKee) $290 p es t re ® Pihes 
copy, which brought £41 10s. in 1851; “Sir John Oldcastle,’’ 1600, the edition i To mention the b wt manuncripte of the to,” said Mrs. Green, meaningly, which 
Grenville’s in British Museum is the with Shakespeare's name... .. _...(McKee) $299 | Season would be simply to quote from THE | jt'’seems to me no London folks could get 
only other known,.......++.. (Davis) £160 } Herrick’'s ‘' Hesperides,’ 1644, original New YorK Times SATURDAY REvViIEw’s re- | along without ’em, if that’s the way they're 
27—Smith’s ‘* Advertisements for Unexperi- calf, (French's, rebound and only a fair me F swindled.” 
enced Planters,"’ 1631, unbound, with poe Sate ie rh oe ‘Feb. 25, 1901) $56 | Port of the sale of the magnificent Barrois- 
rare map; came to this country, (the Rabelais, (in English,) the five books, Ashburnham collection. A Wycliffe Bible It seems that the author of the volume, 
Deane copy sold for $630)............ 1653-94, (said to be the only complete s scri fi but i - . es _—— i “tually the d -h 
(Ashburnton) £160 copy ever sold)......... (May 16, 1901) £55 103 | Manuscript, fine, but not equaling Ashburn- | Evelyne Elsye Rynd, is actually the daugh- 
28—Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,’’ 1590-96, Cervantes’s ‘* Don Quichotte,’’ 1620, trans- ham's, sold for £1,200, May 16, 1901. A por- | ter of a rector in the Anglican Church, her 
first issue .....0.005-. (May 16, 1901) £147 lated by Shelton, (Sykes & Ashburnham iginal ipt of “ Iv . ‘ Brasted. in K 
29—Colonna’s ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia,” | Ven- copy, £28 at latter's sale)....(Edwardes) £52 } tion of the original manuscript o Ivan- | father being the vicar of Brasted, in Kent. 
sen, Aiden 1 bound ey Derome, Florio's Montaigne, 1603, modern mastenee ie hoe "’ (Vols. UL. and III.) brought £340, May | --—— . 
(the ne Edwardes copy, bound y (May 6, 190 5 ~ ¢ ioe . = - ‘ i = eel 
Bedford, sold. for £122 in May)...... Prestoy.s ‘‘ Cambises,” the Allde edition, 6—in 1831 it sold for £12 at Evans's: At the | *cAMP VENTU RE. A Story of the Virginia 
(Stanley) £143 (Gen. Hawkins’s copy, which fetched | $40 os Fraser sale the manuscript of Tom Moore's ae — Cae ee Ae reg ont 
80—Second Folio Shakespeare, Cotes for Al- EO RED), 6 wi wicwnass 6608604 h0 ...(MecKee) 250 | a ” - ie A 399. 2mo. ustrated y . . MeCul- 
lot, 12%xbi4 inches; perfect, bound by Aliot’s ‘* England’s Parnassu 1600, orig- Lalla Rookh " realised £330, while Keats's lough. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company, 






Lewls ..svccevevceeseeeess(dwardes) £140 AA] FRCOP. .cecceyeeeseeveeee (May 6, 1901 £50} “ Ode to a Nightingale’ fetched £109 at the $1.50, 
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SAVONAROLA. 


Di aaleaal 
His Life as One of ths World's 
Epoch-Makers.* 


=), HOUGH he founded no school 
and left no organized band of 
disciples, Savonarola clearly 
deserved to be included in a 
series dealing with ‘‘ The 
World’s Epoch-Makers.”. In 
spite of the apparent failure 
of his career, he left a permanent influence 
upon the thought and action of Europe, 
both religious and political. He lifted the 
work of the Humanists to a higher plane; 
he aided the revolt from political despot- 
ism; he quickened the process of libera- 
tion from ecclesiastical officialism, and, es- 
pecially, he stimulated the moral sense of 
his own and succeeding generations to a 
new conviction of the paramount obliga- 
tions of personal and social righteousness. 

Most people have gained from ‘ Romo- 
la’ certain general impressions of the life 
and character of this great Florentine 
preacher, but comparatively few have the 
time to study such complete biographies 
as the standard work of Villari. Dr. Mc- 
Hardy’s volume fills a gap by supplying 
an adequate account of Savonarola within 
a moderate compass. It suffers in some 
parts from a slight intrusion of the pulpit 
tone, but is, on the whole, an excellent 
contribution to the valuable series to 
which it belongs. It presents in plain, un- 
pretentious style the story of one of the 
most fascinating figures in all history. 

In his boyhood Savonarola, who was born 
at Ferrara in 1452, was intended for the 
medical profession, but his studies in phil- 
osophy and theology diverted his attention 
to the Church. While still a stripling, he 
was much depressed by the corruption of 
the age, for the revival of pagan letters 
had seemed to bring with it a revival of 
pagan ethics also. At the age of twenty 
he expressed his protest in a poem, “ De 
Ruina Mundi.” In 1475 he entered the 
Dominican convent at Bologna, where he 
became conspicuous for his ascetic prac- 
tices. His acquaintance with the life of 
the Church from the inside soon impelled 
him to write another poem, ‘De Ruina 
Ecclesiae.’’ His great Intellectual ability 
was mainly utilized in the task of super- 
intending the philosophical studies of the 
novices. After nearly seven years he was 
transferred to the Convent of San Marco, 
at Florence, the varied life of which city 
is well described in one of the most strik- 
ing passages of this biography. 

In view of his later career, it is curious 
to note that Savonarola’s early attempts at 
preaching were dead failures. It was not 
until 148% that his gifts first disclosed them- 
selves during an appointment at Brescia. 
For the next three or four years the au- 
thorities of his order kept him employed 
on a preaching tour in several cities of 
Northern Italy. He had by this time un- 
folded his prophetic programme, the main 
points of which were (1) that the Church 
would be scourged; (2) that it would aft- 
erward be regenerated; (3) that this would 
come to pass soon. 

He returned to Florence with a new con- 
sciousness of his own powers, and with a 
sense of a special divine vocation. His 
expositions of the Apocalypse from the pul- 
pit of the convent church kindled such en- 
thusiasm that the cathedral itself was soon 
thrown open to him. The cathedral pulpit 
hecame, indeed, his throne. From that 
eminence he exercised for years a remark- 
able authority over the whole city. He 
did not concern himself, like Luther, about 
the reform of doctrines, but devoted his 
energies to the purification alike of Church 
and State. His public utterances were 
largely tinged #4y a mysticism which took 
the form of a belief that he was favored 
by such a special illumination as had 
been given to the ancient Hebrew prophets. 
His highly strung temperament converted 
his sagacious forecasts—formed by his skill- 
ful reading of events—into the appearance 
of visions. There can be no doubt that 
he was sincere in supposing himself to be 
visited by celestial apparitions, which com- 
municated to him the predictions that be- 
came one of the most notable features of 
his preaching. 

His election in 1491 as Prior of San Marco 








added to his influence. His refusal to | 


render homage to the Medici on that ap- 
pointment, began his alienation from the 
reigning family. Dr. McHardy rejects, 
however, the often-told story of his demand 
from Lorenzo, on the death-bed of the lat- 
ter, fdr the restoration of the liberties of 
Florence. During the revolution which 
followed the French invasion the city owed 
more to Savonarola than to any other man 
for its freedom from the bloodshed and vio- 
lence which might have been expected in 
such a crisis. This debt was increased by 
his wise statesmanship during the recon- 
struction period. Many eminent political 
thinkers have given high praise to his re- 
modeling of the Florentine constitution. 
Savonarola was now at the @eight of his 
influence. There seemed at last an oppor- 
tunity of making actual that ideal of theoc- 
racy of which he had long dreamed. An 
astonishing change was soon visible in the 
manuers and morals of the people. A typ- 
ical illustration of the effect of his preach- 
ing was the strange scene at the carnival 
of 1497 (repeated in 1498) when a huge bon- 
fire was made of articles which might 
minister to luxury and frivolity. This holo- 
caust has often been made the basis of a 
charge that Savonarola was an enemy to 
art and culture. It is absurd, however, to 
bring an accusation of rabid fanaticism 
against the man who was the friend of 
many leading artists and Humanists, who 
mumbered Michael Angelo among his hear- 
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ers and admirers, and whose personal effort 
saved to Florence, in the very year of the 
burning of the vanities, the priceless 
treasures of the Libraty of the Medici. 
It was never against art, but against the 
debasement of art, that Savonarola fulmi- 
nated, so we may readily believe that not 
much was sacrificed In the bonfire that did 
not well deserve burning. 

The biography goes on to trace the dif- 
ficulties that presently beset the reformer 
on many sides—the intrigues of political 


factions, which he had offended; the ate | 
tempts of the Pope to silence him as the 


main supporter of the French alliance; 
the disappointment of the populace at the 
failure of some of his predictions, and its 
reaction against the simplicity and sever- 


ity of his moral requirements. His influ- 


ence, however, was not easily destroyed. 
Even after his excommunication, the pop- 
ular sympathy with him was so strong that 
he was allowed to continue his ministry 
from the pulpit of the Duomo. But the 


shadows began to darken. We soon come | 


to the strange fiasco of the ordeal by fire, 
and the sad story of the alienation of the 
public sentiment from the man who had 
not long before been its idol. Then fol- 
lowed Savonarola's threefold trial, with its 
accompanying tortures, his condemnation 
to death at the age of forty-five, and the 
gibbet and fagots in the Piazza della Sig- 
noria. As the reformer was being stripped 
of his monastic vestments, the Bishop of 
Vasona stammered out in the confusion of 
the moment, “I separate thee from the 
Church militant—and triumphant.” ‘“ Mili- 
tant,” rejoined Savonarola in correction, 
“not triumphant; that is not in your pow~ 
er.” “Amen,” said the Bishop, ‘may God 
lead you there.” 

In his review of the reformer's life Dr. 
McHardy does not attempt to minimize its 
mistakes. He sums them up as follows: 


In the attempt he made to combine the 
role of political director with that of relig- 
ious teacher and reformer, he undertook a 
task which, by very necessity, involved 
him in meshes of perplexing entanglement. 


* * * He imposed a restraint which inevi- | 


tably provoked revolt. * * * His honest 
but mistaken zeal in insisting on his pro- 
phetic and supernatural gifts excited ex- 
pectations which he could not possibly ful- 
fill, and which, when baffled, created an 
irritation fatally damaging to his influence 
and prestige. 


But his career, though at the time it 
seemed to end in confusion and darkness, 


is seen to-day to be one of those bright and | 


shining lights which have made the path 
of duty clearer for earnest and true men 
of all later generations. 





QUERIES. 


— 

**A READER,” Wilson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Where can I obtain a volume or volumes of 
works on natural history by Francis Rudolph, 
Baron von Steeg?”’ 

Our correspondent’s reference is proba- 
bly to Rudolph of Austria's ‘ Notes on 
Sport and Ornithology,”’ an English trans- 
lation of which, by C. G. Danford, was 
published at 18s. in 1889 by Gurney & 
Jackson, 1 Paternoster Row, E. C., London, 
The book is in print here, but can prob- 
ably be had ¥rom the publishers. It deals 
with the Danube, Palestine, Spain, &c., and 
is an excellent work. 


CHARLES L. THOMPSON, Newman, Ga.: 
‘* Please answer the following questions: Are Mae- 
terlinck’s works written in a dialect akin to stand- 
ard French? What are two or three of his most 
typical books? Would the German translations 
of Ibsen give the student a better idea of the 
original than the English version? Which are 
the two best English reviews? " 

Maeterlinck’s works are written, for the 
most part, in standard French. His plots 
are more reftharkable than the language he 


uses. His two most characteristic plays 
are “ Alladine and Palomides"’ and ‘‘ The 
Intruder.” The English edition of Ibsen's 
dramas, edited by William Archer, in six 
volumes, each $1.25, (Charlies Scribner's 
Sons,) would be more useful to a student 
than a German translation. The two best 
English reviews are The Fortnightly and 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Cc. E. MEISSNER, 1,035 Third Avenue, New 
York City: .‘‘ Kindly let me know if the articles 
written by Mr. Brann and published in The 
Iconoclast, at Waco, Texas, during the year 1897 
are published in book form, and where it could 
be procured. Is the above-mentioned paper still 
being published? "’ 


The Iconoclast was continued after Mr. 
Brann’s death, but is not published now, 
we believe. Mrs. Branr® publishes, in two 
volumes, at $3, a book entitled: “ Brann, 
the Iconoclast: a Collection of His Writ- 
ings, with a Bibliography by J. D. Shaw.” 


Cc. 8. CAMPBELL, Owego, N. Y.: ‘* Philip 
Detgnan, Willets Point, N. Y., will probably 
find Michael Bruce's m, ‘Elegy Written in 
Spring,’ in Thomas mpbell’'s ‘Specimens of 
the British Poets.’ Bruce was born in 1746 and 
died at the age of twenty-one of consumption, 
His poems were necessarily few in number, but 
singularly plaintive and elegant, and interest ts 
added to the elegy when it is known to be his 
Swan Song.” 














HENRY NORMAN, New York City: ‘ Cush- 
ing’s ‘ Dictionary of Literary Disguises' says 
Jonas E. Whitling, an American writer of the 
present day, writes under the initials of ‘J. BE. 
W.’ and the pseudonym ‘ Nick.’ Further research 
discloses nothing."’ 








“A. L. &.," Harrisburg, Penn: ‘‘ Who was the 
“German Hogarth’? Who designed the wood- 
cuts in the first German Bible printed at Nurem- 
berg? Can you tell me anything about Rode, 
the German artist? ’’ 

Daniel Nicolaus Chodowiecki, the Ger- 
man Hogarth, was born in 1726 and died 
in 1801. Few hold so high a place among 
the engravers of the eighteenth century. 
The woodcuts in the ninth German Bible 
were designed, according to some authori- 
ties, by Israel van Mickenen. They are 
from blocks which were used in the fa- 
mous Cologne Bible, issued about 1480, 
and which were probably purchased hy 
Koburger from Quentel. They have beea 
called the finest work of the kind which 
had yet appeared in Germany. Christian 
Bernard Rode was born at Berlin in 1725, 
and died there in 1797. He was employed 
by Frederick the Great in embellishing 
the palace of San Souci. 


AARON VANDERWERKER, 191 Atlantic Av- 

enue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: ‘ The following infor- 
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EB y Revirw: A. ©. Panton— 
‘ chub,’ James Mille, pub- 
tog ab Brotiers, New York, “ane 
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doubtless be had by addressing that firm or the 
American News Company, New York City. I 
do not think it is out of print. ‘ Melville '— 
The various lists of Herman Melville's works 
furnished by readers of THE REVIEW omit 
mention of his greatest book, and one on whicn 
his reputation as an author might well rest had 
he written nothing clse—‘Katerfelto,’ the story 
of a horse. It was published about 1856, and 
reprinted in the Lakeside Library, Chicago, and, 
i believe, in Munro’s Seaside Library, ew York 
Could probably be had of the American News 
Company. C. 8S, Parker—‘ Eveleen Wilson; or, 
The Trials of an Orphan Girl," was written by 
Francis 8. Smith, one of the editors of The 
New York Weekly, and published in that paper 
in 1857 or 1558. It has been reprinted once or 
twice in that paper and in book form, I think, 
in one of the cheap series published by that 
firm. Address New York Weekly, 238 William 
Street, New York. ‘ Theodosia Burr’—An in- 
quiry was recently made by a correspondent for 
a portrait of Theodosia Burr. A _ picture of 
Theodosia Burr was engraved by John Sartain, 
for Sartain’s Magazine, from a portrait by either 
Peale or Stuart, in one of the volumes froin 
1852 to 1855, which can probably be found in 
the Mercantile or Lenox Library. Mr. J. C. 
Luttre, lately deceased, also engraved har pic- 
ture, which appeared in either Godey’s Lady's 
Pook or Peterson’s Magazine between 1856 and 
1860. His executors, whose names I do not know, 
probably have the plate or a copy of the picture 
Their names can be obtained from th2 Register 
or County Clerk of New York County. The orig- 
inal is, I think, in the Congressional Library, in 
Washington, and was once owned, I believe, by 
Phineas T, Barnum.” 











Mrs. FE. H. SQUIBB, West Hampton Beach, 
IL. I, N. ¥.: ‘* Can you tell me the name of 
the author of and can you print the poem of 
‘The Water Mill,’ the exact words of which I 
have forgotten, but the refrain is, ‘ The mill will 
never grind with the water that is past?’ ’’ 

This is a proverb borrowed from the East. 
There is also a Spanish proverb, “ Agua 
pasada no muele molino.”” In Sarah Doud- 
ney’s “ The Water Mill’ occur these tines: 

Listen to the water mill, 
Through the live-long day, 

How the clicking of its wheels 
Wears the hours away! 

Languidly the Autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves, 

From the fields the reapers sing, 
Binding up the sheaves; 

And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast— 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.’* 





W. J. DEGNAN, New York City: “* What is 
the value of a book called ‘ Ferrand on Lone- 
Melancholy,’ printed in Oxford in 1040?” 

Its value is slight. 


* E. C. H.,"" Newark, N. J.: ‘* Will you please 
give sketch of life of Sir Walter Besant and 
also complete list of his numerous works? "’ 


THE New YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
cannot spare space for a sketch of Besant 
and list of his works, but the information 
is given in Sharp's “ Dictionary of English 
Authors,” which should be in the Newark 
Public Library. Sketches of his career 
were published in a number of American 
literary periodicals at the time of his death. 





G. BLOEDE, Freeport, L. L., N. Y.: ‘In re- 
plying to 'N. R. &.,’ Atlantic City, N. BP, in 
fHe New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
of July 20 you omitted from the list of George 
Gissing'’s books no less than five older and more 
recent ones. Among them are ‘ Eve's Ransom,’ 
* Denzil Quarrier,, ‘The Old Women,’ ‘ The 
Whirlpool,’ and ‘The Crown of Life,’ all of 
them of considerable interest and value. While 
there is little of what may be called beauty or 
poetry in Gissing’s work, and he largely deals 
with the darker or ‘ shady’ side of life, as well 
aS very frequently with what might be called 


| somewhat risky and objectionable topics and 


problems, though never with indelicacy, he is in- 
variably strong and deep, and even powerful, 
and holds our vivid attention from first to last. 
All the books are remarkably alive, the char- 
acters, drawn with a firm, even hand, are flesh 
and blood; indeed, it is a throbbing piece of life 
itself that he seems to set before us.”’ 

It is not always possible for Tue Revisw 
to print a complete list of the writings of 
an author like Mr. Gissing, whose works 
are of comparatively recent date and easily 
obtainable from any bookseller. 





Appeals to Readers, 


H. W. KENWORTHY, Concord, N. H.: “I 
would like to get the address of some amateur 
autograph collector. I mean by this, some young 
person that collects them, but is not in a posi- 
tion to purchase—some one who would like to 
exchange, as I have some I should like to get 
others for, having two alike.’’ 











KATE E. NICHOLLS, Red Bank, N. J.: “ Will 
some reader give me the whole poem (and the 
author's name) of which the following are the 
first lines? 

-** * Two worlds there are, 
To one our eyes we strain, 
Whose magic joys 
We shall not see again.’ 





A. CLOUGH, Times Building, New York City: 
Can you or any of your readers tell me the 
name of ‘the genial old pagan’ who Is the 
author of these lines? 


‘It was the time when witty poets tell 
That Phoebus into Thetis’ bosom fell!’ "' &c. 

They were quoted in the delightful and certainly 
timely little article on _‘ The Sun and the Poets’ 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW of July 27. The 
sentiment is so charmingly pagan that I would 
like very much to know something of the author. 
Since last Saturday I have sought diligently in 
numerous volumes of quotations for some clue, 
but all in vain.”’ 





R. M. LYMAN, 1537 Congress Avenue, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: *‘ Can any of your readers inform 
me where I can find th» following quotation? 


*** As the Grecian mother to the child upon her 
knee, 

Sang of the land's heroic songs, 

Sang of Thermopylac, of Marathon, 

Of proud Plataea’s day, 

Until the neighboring hills, from peak to peak, 

Answered the resounding lay.’ "’ 








MISS P. B. PATTERSON, 104 West Elghty- 
first Street, New York City: ‘‘ Who is the au- 
thor of the poem, ‘ Build a little fence of trust 
around to-day '?" 


ELIZABETH H. COALE, Holden, UL: ‘ Can 
any reader give me information as to the au 
thor of a poem entitled ‘ The Martyr,’ the first 
verse of which is as follows? 


** The Sabbath sun is shining clear and beau 
tiful and bright, 

On ee roof and holy spire it sheds its slient 
light; . 

The hammer and the axe are still, the voice of 
mirth is o'er, 

The peaceful waters of the bay are slumbering 
on the shore.’ 


“The poem contains twenty-four of these 
verses, and in sentiment and style very much 
resembles Whittier’s writing, but after a care- 
ful search through an edition of his works of 
ten or more volumes I falied to find it. I would 
also like to know where I can obtain a copy of 
a poem entitied ‘The Untasted Cup,’ first pub- 
lished some time between 1850 and 1855, in, [ 
think, The Cincinnati Commercial, and written, 
I believe, by Edward Everett. Tha first verse 
is as follows: 

*** In the Duke of Montra's palace high 
A thousand torches burned, 

For the Duke, with pomp and revelry, 
In triumph has returned.’ 

“It deweribes the Duke's son as refasing to 
partake of wine at the banquet, the father’s 
digpleasure thereut, the boy’s explanation of his 
refusal, and the father’s reconciliation and in- 
dorssment of his son's conduct, concluding with 
a@_recital of the treasures of the ducal home, tn 
these words— 

‘** But the one most highly prized 
Is a full untaeted cup.’ 


‘ iy ane eat _= it os Sertn Reore, bot ee 
2 ought mm: about would love 
have it if it could be obtained.” 








“Day's 
Like 
Ohese’’ 


A New York Novel. 
By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 





The New York Herald says: 


‘* Mr. Townsend views all the exter‘or 
pageantry of politics, business and society. 
The book's characters are nearly all drawn 
from life.”’ 


The New York Sun says: 


‘* Nobody Will be injured by being taken 
for Poily Foster. Her letters (in ‘Days 
Like These’) are marbels of feminine cor- 
respondence.*” 


The New York Independent says: 


‘*There is abundant wit in the book. 
Polly Foster's letters are about the clever- 


est reading of the season.”’ 

“Days Like These.” 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Chimmie Fadden.” 

The New York Times says: 


““Ko nobel of New York since ‘ The 
Honorable Peter Sterling * has been so de- 
s.eving of serious a‘tention.”” 


The New Ycrk Comm:rcial Advertiser 
Says? 
** Ne. Towzsend flings befcre the reader 
a wealth of o!se“bation and humor.”’ 
The New York Mail and Express says: 


* * * “*A multitade of characters 
and events. in this thorou;hly New York 
tale.”’ 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
** it is alibe from cower to cover.”’ 


“Days Like These.” 


By the Author of ‘ Major Max.” 
The New York Journal says : 


“* There is not a dull line in the book.”” 
The New Yerk Worid says: 


“* It is ful! of life and of New York.”* 
The New York Churchman says: 


“* An eminent success. We recall very 
few novels of the past year that we have 
read with such sustain2d interest.”’ 

The Bookman says: 


** That this book will have an extraor- 
dinary vogue there is no use trying to deny. 
its success is as certain as that of ‘The 
Honorab.e Peter Sterling.” ’’ 


“Day's 
Like 
These’ 


EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 


$1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Bradford, England, 
Aug. 2, 1901. 
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Company 
taken 


Kettle.’ 


their advertising to know 


have ‘ Captain 


It may help 


that 76,000 copies have 


been sold on this side.” 
—Cuitchffe Hyne. 


Mr. Hyne’s two wonderfully interesting 
books are “THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
KeTTLE” and ‘A MASTER OF FORTUNE.” 
Both volumes are illustrated and attractively 
bound in cloth, Price, $41.50 each. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., - Publishers 









THE SEA-BEACH AT 
EBB-TIDE. 


Price, $2.40 net. Treenty cénte extra by mail, 


A guide to a thorough knowledge of the va- 
rious kinds of life found on the beach between 
tide lines. Fully Nlustrated and indexed, 


The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. 














Hope's new novel, “ Tristram 
of Bient,’’ will come from the 
press of McClure, Phillips & 
Co. Already—at most a fort- 
night before publication — it 
has gone into its second edi- 


thon, Its plot is based on the differ- 


ences between the Russian and English 
calendars. A man dies in Russia, and his 
wife, from whom he had long been sep- 
arated, marries again without making al- 
lewance for any difference of time. The 
@pcuments in the case show that she was 
married before her first husband was dead; 


the child of the second marriage grows to 


manhood stubbornly clinging to the prop- 
erty of Blent, which he considers his own, 
although legally there was no marriage 
between his father-and mother. The evo- 
Iution of the young man, who, because of a 
technicality, has no legal rights of inheri- 
tance, is said to furnish one of the most 


interesting elements of the story. 





“When Love Flies Out o’ the Window,” 
by Leonard Merrick, will be published this 
month by D. Appleton & Co. The author 
therein depicts certain phases of stage life 
in London and in America. The influence 
of a woman's loyalty in bringing success 
to another is a motive developed with much 


incident and sympathy, 





We have just received from the Lothrop 
Publishing Company a copy of Irving 
Bacheller’s second story called ‘ D'ri and 
I.” It is a border tale of the war of 1812, 
and the scenes are laid in the same north 
country which was depicted in ‘“ Eben 
Holden,” extending, however, beyond this 
to the French domain in Canada. The 
story is believed to be full of action and 
is drawn with a keen appreciation of the 
three types represented, French, English, 
and American. The book will be published 
within a fortnight, and such was the in- 
terest created in it during its recent run as 
a serial that already 60,000 copies have been 
disposed of. 





“The Secret Orchard” is the title of a 
new romance by Agnes and Egerton Castle 
which the Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
in active preparation. The scene is laid in 
a chateau, a short distance’ from Paris, 
and the leading character is the Duc de 
Cluny, an illegitimate descendant of the 
Stuart pretenders. His wife, Helen, is an 
American girl of an aristocratic Southern 
family. These two characters, with Joy, a 
young girl whom the Duchess wished to 
adopt and whose life had been strangely 
interwoven with theirs, are the centre of 
action in the story. 





“ Shacklett,’’ a story of American poli- 
tics, by Walter Barr, will come from the 
press of D. Appleton & Co. this month. The 
scene of the story is the West, where 
the central figure of the tale passes 
through the various stages of clerk, lobby- 
ist, legislator, and Governor. The author 
incidentally attempts to give an enlighten- 
ing view of Western politics, in which he 
has woven a love story which is said to 
possess much human interest. 





Another edition of George Eliot’s novels is 
promised for the earfy Autumn by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. It will be published 
fim connection with William Blackwood's 
Sons of Edinburgh, and will be in twelve 
volumes, one volume being issued monthly. 
The illustrations will be photogravures, 
and the edition will be suitably bound in 
cloth. 


“The Making of a Marchioness,"’ by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, will shortly be 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. The scene of the story is laid in an 
English country house, where an amiable 
english nobleman is the centre of matri- 
monial interest on the part of both the 
English and Americans present. 








Sir Walter Besant’s romance of modern 
days, *“‘The Fourth Generation,” is about 
to go into its fifth edition at Frederick A. 
Stokes Company’s. It will be recalled that 
the motif of the story is the apparent in- 
justice contained in the visitation of the 
father’s sins upon the children. 


H. D. Grahame has arranged with Lee & 
Shepard of Boston for the exclusive rights 
to dramatize ‘‘Uncle Terry,"’ by Charles 
Clark Munn. The play will be written by 
William Gill, author of “ Old Jed Prouty,”’ 
“ Adonis,” ‘‘My Sweetheart,” &c. The 
title réle will be played by Mr. James R. 
Waite. 





It is now positively announced that the 
reprint of Lewis H. Morgan's “ League of 
the Iroquois,” revised from the author's 
own copy, with additions and corrections, 
wil be ready at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s early 
in October. 





Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's new novel, “ Cir- 


will 

Page Sept. 14. The author does not, 
like Ang pt ny bam attempt to make 
the animals talk, but In a series of vivid 
pictures puts before the reader the daily 
tfe and experiences of the inhabitants of 
the woods, beset by so many terrors from 
birth to death, The volume is said to have a 
peculiar literary charm that is in thorough 
keeping with its subject. 


“The Victors,”” by Robert Barr, is on 
the Frederick A. Stekes Company's list for 
early publication. The title is taken from 
Andrew Jackson's famous phrase, ‘‘ To the 
victors belong the spoils." Mr. Barr's prin- 
cipal character is the political leader of 
his party in New York, and is a frank and 
unscrupulous exponent of the spoils system. 
Besides the political issue, the author also 
treats of Christian Science. 








““Johnnie Courteau,” by Dr. William 
Henry Drummond, will be published this 
month by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Dr. Drum- 


mond its one of those few poets whose works 
sell better than the average novel, Dr. 


Drummond is a Canadian, and sings of the 
sturdy charaeters of the Dominion woods. 
In the fortheoming volume there will be 
seventeen photogravure illustrations, the 
artist being Mr. Frederick S. Coburn, also 
a Canadian. 


“The American Church Cyclopaedia and 
Dictionary,” by the Rev. W. J. Miller; 
“Pulpit Points from Latest Literature,” 
collected by the Rev. J. F. B. Tingling; 
* Studies of the Soul,” by J. Brierly, (third 
and fourth volumes;) ‘‘ Memorial Days, and 
Other Poems,” by Juliet C. Smith, and 
“In Many Keys,” a volume of sermons by 
H. Wilmot-Buxton, are among the books 
announced for early Autumn publication 
by Thomas Whittaker. 








George W. Cable will tell the story of a 
runaway slave girl, with illustrations by 
Christy, in the September Scribner's. There 
is also to be a long poem from the pen of 
Thomas Nelson Page, entitled, ‘‘ The Voice 
of the Sea,” while Walter A. Wyckoff 
will tell of his adventures as “A Burro 
Puncher ”’ in Colorado and Arizona. An- 
other feature of the number will be a de- 
scriptive article on Paul Revere as an en- 
graver and silversmith, by William Loring 
Andrews, with some reproductions of the 
artist-patriot’s best work. 





The new romance from the pen of Lucas 
Malet, (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison,) entitled, 
“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
of which we have already made mention, 
will be published about the ist of Septem- 
ber by Dodd, Mead & Co. In the author's 
earlier novels—‘' The Wages of Sin” and 
“A Counsel of Perfection ''—incidental 
mention has been made of the various per- 
sons who play important parts in this 
book, including Sir Richard Calmady him- 
self. 


“ John Vytal,” William FParquhar Payson’s 
novel, recently published by Harper & 
Brothers, is highly praised by The Athe- 
naeum, in which a reviewer acknowledges 
the services of the author in introducing 
to the readers of his novel “ the ever-allur- 
ing personality of Kit Marlowe.” “Mr. 
Payson,’ says The Athenaeum, “ exploits 
him with much sympathy and plausibility, 
and the invention adds much to the pleas- 
ure of the narrative, which not only excels 
in martial incident, but for the most part 
is strong in characterization.”’ 





“Princess Puck,” by Una L. Silberrad, 
author of ‘“‘ The Lady of Dreams,” will be 
published early in October by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. It is unlike the author's 
earlier work. It is a love story, the scene 
of which is laid in a small English town 
which the author knows intimately, and 
the action centres around the heroine, who 
is said to have an unique personality. Her 
nickname forms the title. She is thought 
to be a creation full of character, strong 
and resourceful under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 











“In Our County,” by Marion Harland, 
which G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish this 
month, contains ten sketches which give 
a view of Virginia society before the war, 
each one dealing with a different phase, with 
description, incident, and even with plot. 

“The Commonwealth of Australia,” by 
Prof. Harison Moore, which will soon ap- 
pear from John Murray's, in London, deals 
largely with the legal constitution of the 
new Anglo-Saxon power. The author writes 
an exhaustive exposition of the nature 
and extent of the authority with which 
the Federal Government has been invested 
and their relation to the powers of the indi- 
vidual States. The institutions of New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and the 
other States are described, and the history 
of the federal movement is traced from the 
beginning. 








In the field of fiction Thomas Whittaker 
has in preparation “ The Captain of Five,” 
by Mary H. Debenham; “ Leal Souvenir,”’ 
by Alice Weber; “ Truth with Honor,” by 
Christobel R. Coleridge and M. Bramston, 
and ‘‘ Hollyberry Janet; or, The Girls of 
Rallyowen,”’ by M. Suyingtqn; also in chil- 
dren's books “ Stories from English His- 
tory,”’ by Mrs. F. Boas; “ History of 





AX. AUGUSE Ii, tour. 
ot 4 enjoy | first patient, but the honors of the tale 

his whims and the humor of his sudden and | are with Vesta and Mrs, Tree. There is 
improbable developments. not a gleam of realty about the story, but 
- it is as pretty a bit of romance as one 

The new edition 6f John Kimberly Mum- | could ask for Summer reading. Also, there 


ford's * Oriental Rugs,” which the Scrib- 
ners will issue in a few weeks, will be 
eight months behind time for a reason not 
common in book publication. It seems that 
the original edition, presented nearly a year 

0, was in a few weeks sold out entirely, 
and mafiy orders were forced to go on 
the waiting list. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to reproduce the colored plates in less 
than six months, and thet is the cause of 
the delay. 





The Putnams are about to out a 
new and amplified edition of ‘ Till the 
Dector Comes, and How to Help Him,” by 
George H. Moore, M. D. The work is a 
practical guide in all cases of accident and 


sudden illness, and the new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date by Mary J. Kydd, M. D. 





“Urchins at the Pole,” by C. B. Going 
and M. O. Corbin, which the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company has in preparation, is a 
sequel to “ Urchins of the Sea.” At the 


suggestion of the mermaid they decide to 


close up their house and take board at the 


pole, where it is never too warm and there 
is plenty of ice. 


Dr. Hulbert Fuller of Chicago, author 
of “ Vivian of Virginia” and “ God's Re- 
ber,”’ has just had the latter book brought 
out in London by Jarrold & Sons, where 
The Chronicle describes it as a “novel 
dealing with strikes and other working- 
class movements. Chicago, the unresting 
and the loud-roaring, is the scene of the 
novel. The central figure is a character 
of a type of which America has been some- 
what prolific. He is a man of culture, 
whose observations among the working 
classes have aroused in him a sense of the 
wrong endured by multitudes of toilers and 
of compassion for them in their miseries. 
His advocacy of the workers’ cause ends 
in the loss of his professorship in Rock- 
lands University. After this he becomes an 
active leader of the working classes.”’ 





The Indicator: A Hesperian Leaflet, the 
second number of which John Scott, North 
Bend, Ohio, will publish In a few days, 
will contain a hitherto unprinted poem by 
John G. Whittier, addressed to a young 
lady in Ohio, W. D. Howells will contrib- 
ute a charming little hot-weather essay, 
and there will be a sketch by Col. T. F. 
Allen, formerly of the Seventh Ohio Caval- 
ry, called “ The Flag Still There.” 





**Composition and Rhetoric,” by Sara E. 
H. Lockwood and Mary Alice Emerson, is 
ready this month from the press of Ginn 
& Co. Important features of the book are 
the cumulative method of treatment shown 
in the illustrative examples, the constant 
emphasis on the importance of the pupil's 
own thinking and writing, and the correla- 
tion of composition work with the study 
of the college requirements in England. 





“The Seven Houses,”’ by Homilton Drum- 
mond, is down for early publication on the 
Fall list of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. It is a romantic story of chivalrous 
love and priestly intrigue by the author of 
“The King’s Pawn,” and the scene of 
action is laid at the time when a plague 
devastated a provincial French town. 


A new volume by Gelett Burgess, called 
“The Burgess Nonsense Book,” is in 
active preparation at the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company's. It is a collection of all 
Mr. Burgess’s nonsense verses and stories 
which have appeared in The Lark and other 
publications, together with his quaint and 
original illustrations. 





What is probably the first authentic 
popular history of Wales has just been 
written by O. M. Edwards for G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons’ Story of the Nations Series. 
The author first sketches the rise and fall 
of the princely class, and then describes 
the growth of a self-educated, self-govern- 
ing peasantry. Mr. Edwards, who is the 
Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, had difficulties as to the man- 
ner in which the proper names should be 
printed—whether in Welsh or English. He 
has decided to give in the text the Angli- 
cized forms, while in brackets in the index 
he has had printed the Welsh spelling. An 
edition of the work is also contemplated in 
the Welsh language. 








“The Lion's Whelp: A Story of Crom- 
well's Time,"’ by Amelia EB. Barr, of which 
we have already made brief mention, will be 
published early in September by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is a romance of the middle 
ef the seventeenth century, which follows 
the fortunes of two families living not far 
from London, each on its own estate—the 
De Wicks, devoted to the royalist cause, 
and the Swaffams, adherents of Oliver 
Cromwell, “ The Lion’s Whelip,”’ through 
whose courage and honesty of purpose 
England's Lion attained a yet prouder po- 
sition in the estimation of the nations of 
the earth. With this historical setting the 
romance between Prince Rupert and Lady 
Matilda De Wick is unfoided. 


Boston Notes. 


BOSTON, Aug. 15.—The one little novel 


Ss 


is nothing in its pages to exclude it from 
that fair abode of purity fn literature and 
impropriety in sculpture, the Boston Pub- 
lie Library, from which one of Mrs. 
ards’s former books, “ Love and Rocks,” 
was shut out for a reason so very funny 
that it is a pity that Its amazing prudery 
makes it unfit to tell. 

The August Cornhill Booklet is made up 
of selections from Overbury’s ‘ Charac- 
ters,’’ of which every one knows “A fatre 
and happy milk-mayd,”” and not many 
know more. “An Old Man, The Proud 
Man, A Good Woman, A Timist, An Amor- 
ist, An Affectate Traveler, A Country Gen- 


tleman, An Ignorant Glory-Hunter, and a 
Worthy Commander of the Warres, and a 
few others are in the Booklet. The Timist 
and the Amorist are interesting because 
their titles are early examples of the vicious 
use of “ist” as a termination, but ail of 
them are valuable chiefly as curiosities. 


“ The Milk Mayd"’ seems to be the result of 
happy chance, 


Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. are bringing 
out an odd little book, probably destined te 
be unique, and furnishing indubitable evi- 
dence of great industry. The title, ** Arline 
Valére,”” tells nothing, and the author's 
name, Joseph Hallworth, is equally dumb, 
but a glance at a page immediately secures 
attention, for the volume reproduces the 
author's manuscript, and consequently 
compels one to spend twice as much time 
upon it as if it were printed in ordinary 
characters. It imitates Dickens, and seems 
rather long-drawn in spite of nearly 200 
small marginal illustrations which do their 
best to hasten its apparent movement. Col- 
lectors will find the book more interesting 
than it will seem to ordinary readers. The 
whimsical printing is evidently the au- 
thor's idea, the publishers being anything 
but eccentric 

This is hardly the season in which to 
judge of the esteem in which an author is 


‘held by the orders given for a book to be 


published a month hence, especially when 
there is no doubt that the edition will be 
very large, and when the book has already 
appeared in a magazine and in newspapers. 
Still when one looks at the list of advance 
orders received for ‘‘ Kim,'’ notes that they 
have not quite mounted to a score, and 
come chiefly from libraries, one remembers 
the days of “ Captains Courageous,” and is 
amazed. One remembers something very 
like it after the appearance of the second 
part of ‘Locksley Hall,” when those 
whom it wounded strove to destroy a repu- 
tation builded by a lifetime of noble toil, 
but still when one considers the originality 
and the amazing cleverness of “ Kim,”’ and 
looks at the pitiful little scroll of names, 
one’s, faith in the independence and judg- 
ment of Bostonians is severely shaken. If 
they neglect Mr. Kipling because bidden 
to do so, was their apparent admiration for 
him mere obedience to some masterful 
man? 





Notes of German Books. 


The fourth volume of the Biographisches 
Jahrbuch, edited by Anton Bettleheim, has 
been published at Berlin, (George Reimer,) 
and maintains the high character for thor- 
oughness and accuracy of preparation and 
tor the excellence of its typographical exe- 
cution, which has been established by the 
prior issues of the series, as well as by the 
Biographische Bliitter, to which it is prac- 
tically a successor. This work is invaluable 
for reference, as it constitutes a perfect 
necrology, so far as Germany is concerned, 
and in the case of notables in every walk 
of life gives extended biographies. 

The letters which were printed in the ap- 
pendix of the biography of Gen. August 
von Goeben by Gebhard Zernin, published 
from 1895-8, have now been reprinted with 
a sketch of the life of von Goeben by Zer- 
nin, (Berlin, Mittler & Sohn.) As the let- 
ters constitute almost a diary, they afford 
a graphic picture of the campaigns of 1864, 
1866, and 1870, composed from day to day 
by one who was actually participating in 
the stirring events. 

A curious book has appeared in Berlin 
(Junk) that is bothering the German critics. 
Its title is ‘‘ Polyphem, ein Gorilla,” and 
its author is said to be a well-known writer 
under the pseudonym of “ Th. Zell.” The 
work is nominally a study of Homer's 
Odyssey, Book IX., verse 105. Its author, 
inclining to the theory that Odyssey’s wan- 
derings were around the coast of Africa, 
sets up the thesis that the Polyphemus 
whom Odyssey meets is a gorilla, and in- 
dulges in a scientific exposition of the 
** social conditions’ of the Cyclops as pic- 
tured by Homer, in the light of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and Darwinism. 

To the series ‘‘ Moderne Essays zur Kunst 
und Litteratur,”’ edited by Dr. Hans Lands- 
berg, (Berlin, Gose & Tetzlaff.) the editor 
has contributed a study of ‘“‘ Hermann Su- 


dermann,”’ and Rudolf Klein on “ Arnol@ 
Bicklin.”’ 
Gnadenfeld & Co. of Berlin have pub- 


lished a ‘“‘ Geschichte der Prostitution in 
Frankreich bis zur Neuzeit,"’ by P. Dufour. 
An address by Ernst Possert on what 
scenic system is best adapted for the pro- 
duction of classic dramas, particularly 
Shakespeare's, has been published at Mu- 
nich, (Beck.* 
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mediary between the poets of England and 
Germany. 

A history of the development of French 
literature to 1901, by Ernst Dannheiszer, 
has been published by Lehmann of Zwei- 





briicken. 

The ninth volume of Kuno Fischer's 
“Kleine Schriften "’ has been published at 
Heidelberg, (Winter), and contains his 


“ Groszherzog Karl Alexander von Sachsen. 
Gedichniszrede.” 
W. Mangold has contributed a substantial 


addition to the Voltaire literature by the 
collection which he has made and pub- 
lished, (Berlin, Wiegandt & Grieben), 
under the title, “ Voltariana inedita aus 


den Kéniglichen Archiven zu Berlin.” 
Those who are interested in the study of 
comparative literature will be anxious to 
obtain a copy of L. L. Schiicking’s 
“Btudien tiber die stofflichen Beziehungen 


der englischen Komidie zur italienischen 
bis Lilly,” which has been published at 
Halle, by Niemeyer. 

Mayer and Miiller of Berlin have pub- 
lished, “Sir Ysumbeas. Eine englische 
Romanez des 14. Jahrhunderts," edited by 


J. Zupitza and G. Schleich. 

A history of the Schor family, the great 
Hebrew publishing house, from the middle 
of the fifteenth century to the present time, 
written in the Hebrew language by B. 
TI'riedberg, has been published a& Frankfort, 
(Kaufmann.) 

A work of over 700 pages on the history 
of witchcraft and persecutions of those sus- 
pected thereof, by Joseph Hanson, together 
with a treatise on the history of the word 
* Hexe,"’ (witch,) by J. Franck, has been 
published at Bonn, (C. Georgi.) 

A new novel by Fedor von Zobeltitz, ‘* Der 
Herr Intendant,’ published by Eisner of 
Berlin, has a season of the court theatre 
as the theme of its story. 

A selection of the best of the literary 
essays and studies which Erich Schmidt 
‘has contributed to various periodicals dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, since the publi- 
cation of his first volume of ‘ Charakter- 
isken,”’ have been collected and published 
at Berlin, (Weidmann), ypnder the same 
title, with the addition, “ Zweite Refhe." 
They cover ground from the time of the 
Reformation to the present day, as present 
in fact, as Rudolf Lindau and Ebner-Es- 
chenbach. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16,—Charles 
Bloomingdale, who is the “ Karl” of The 
Press, is to issue, this Fall, a novel and a 
volume of poems. The story, to be called 
“A Failure,” will be Mr. Bloomingdale's 
second venture in that direction, as some 
years ago, with his “ Mr., Miss, and Mrs.” 
he successfully entered the field of prose 
fiction. This latest title is not to be taken 
as in any sense prophetic. His verses are 


well known to Philadelphians, having ap- 
peared often in the columns of the daily 
Pegood In journalistic phraseology they are 

good sellers”’ for they are not only 

“smooth” in a sense other than that of 
oun but “light’ in the best sense of 
that much abused word. “ Life” at its best 

ublishes no verse a bit better than the 

est Mr. Bloomingdale buries from the 
world of general readers in a morning 
paper. 

Another of The Press staff soon to stand 
sponsor for a novel is J. O. G. Duffy, whose 
“Glass and Gold” is to come from the 
Lippincott oe in the early Fall. The 
story, which is of the society of New 
York, London, and California, is an exposé 
of the more mercenary life of American 
“upper circles’ (so-called) that is both 
varcastic and powerful. The author, who is 
a lawyer and journalist of reputation and 
influence, has told his story fearlessly, and 
the publishers redict that he will have a 
wide hearing. The book is to be one of the 
a Frais examples of fine book-mak- 

Ey has come with the Lippincott 

n 
e Irish literary element, by. the bye, 
is strongly represented in Lippincott’ Ss new 
list of fiction. George Moore, whose “ Sis- 
ter Teresa’ has just been published, re- 
cently proclaimed his Irish predilections by 
fleeing from London to the green shores; 
Mrs. E. L. Voynich has Irish bleod in 
her and was born in the Emerald Isle; 
Cyrus Townsend Brady cannot forswear 
his name, even if he were so inclined, and 
now comes James O. G. Duffy. 

This same house is soon to issue a fourth 
in the series of “true” biographies begun 
by them a few years ago. ashington, 
Penn, and Franklin are now to be followed 
by “The True Thomas Jefferson,” which 
comes from the pen of William Eleroy 
Curtis. Col. Henry Watterson of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal had been asked 
to write the book, but was forced to de- 
cline. At his recommendation, the work 
was intrusted to Mr. Curtis, who has been 
sounntely associated with the political and 

seudo-official side of Washington life and 
ournalism for ten years or more. He is 
a Republican in politics, a man of wide ob- 
servation and sane judgment, and a writer 
of experience and high ability. 

This, with ‘ Washi on, the Federal 
City,” already referr to tn these col- 
umns, will represent the more serious and 
dignified of the Lippincott's | Fall_publica- 


4 


tions. Rosa Nouchette Cary’s “ e Web 

of Grace” will, with Mr. ffy's “ Glass 

one. Gold,” divide the honors in American 
ction. 


Hiram Macolley, 
the possessor o 


a printer of this city, is 
‘an old German religious 


book beth curieus and valuable. t is 
curious because it is capable of being 
opened in six different ways, a different 


story awaiting the experimenting reader in 
each instance. The first four rts of 
the book are bh geal i sermons delivered 
in the years 1737 and . The fifth and 
sixth parts contain ihe. rst book of Moses 
an the lives of Abraham and Isaac. 
The book, which the present owner values 
at $2.000, was — at Beyreuth tm 1739 
by John G. ~ and claims as its 
author and editor Johann Georg er- 
mann, first pastor of the Church of Bran- 
den ft opens with a somewhat fulsome 
dedication to the heuse of B r 
Culenbach, and is elaborately bound fn 
tooled red morecco. It is in an excellent 
atate of preservation. 


Edward Stern & Co., ow ag ot Bi of this 
city, have recently iss A Rabbi's Im- 
of the Obe Passion 

2 Bt y out of the 


reltglope hte’ “Tie and 

abil- 

fia & of & hie an oF a os as aearan and writer. 
a well-rounded . traveled scholar of 

He is a man both sane 
re oe <p and expression, r 
a telling. in diy ge BN 
more pictur- 
t_ world-fa relig- 
Pavacan vilege. t 
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publicity, if the Jew is to be spared further 
suffering, and if the Christian is to be 
— further wrongdoing against 
‘ Israel.‘ ”’ 

The six lectures now embodied in book 
form purpose to right matters, and what- 
ever the result, it is certain that both man- 
ner and method of the counsel is earnest 
= logical. The personal racial touch 

gppence when ‘Dr. Krauskopf, in describing 

impressions while seated in the theatre 
at Oberammergau, says: 

“There were moments, when listening to 
the play, when, seeing one gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Jewish people after the 
other, I felt as if I had to rise and declare 
aloud to the thousands that crowded the 
auditorium that what they heard and saw, 
aus far as it depicted or typified the Jew 
was unhistoric in fact, false in interpreta- 
tion, and cruel in inference.”’ 

Philadelphia art circles are justly elated 
over the successes won at the Pan-Amer- 
ican by artists either born and living here 
or trained here to their profession. Six 
gold medals, eight of silver, nine of bronze, 
and nine honorable mentions is a record 
gratifying. 

KE. A. Abbey B@longs here as much as 
so broad a worker can belong in any one 
place. He was born in Philadelphia, and 
first studied his craft at this city’s aced- 
emy. Cecelia Beaux, too, the only woman 
to win a gold medal at Paris, was born 
here, and here studied under Mrs. Jan- 
vier. Thomas Eakins, for the last quarter 
of a century, has been a leading figure 
in Philadelphia's art world, and William 
Sartain, though now of New York, was 
born and passed his early life here. This 
last might be repeated word for word 
of Robert Henri and Miss Emily Sartain. 
Henry R. Poore, W. Redfield, and 
Gharles Grafly are Philadelphians of to- 

ay 

Three of those receiving honorable men- 
tion for drawing, W. J. Glackens, Henry 
McCarter, and Howard Chandler Christy, 
are from the ranks of journalism. All 
three began their professional labors in 
the art rooms of The Philadelphia Press, 
all three have since studied abroad, and all 
three have now devoted their talents to 
illustrative work. 

A word may well be said for Henry 0. 
Tanner, who is the only negro who has at- 
tained pre-eminence as a painter, A na- 
tive of Philadelphia and the son of a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he gained his art education at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. He next studied in Paris 
under noted masters, and has frequently 
exhibited in the salon. France has ac- 
knowledged his genius by purchasing one 
of his canvases. 

Mr. Car! Becker has just finished paint- 
ing a.portrait of Brig. Gen. Henry Louis 
Carpenter, who was one of the aides on 
Gen. Sheridan's staff, and a portrait of 
Mr. Joseph Wright, who is an honorary 
member of the old City Troop. Mr. Wright 
has given Mr. Becker two commissions for 
portraits, one a small equestrian portrait 
of himself, and the other a portrait of his 
daughter, Miss Katharine. . 

—_—— 





Macaulay’s New Zealander. 
Philadelphia Times Saturday Book 
Review, 

Somebody who has: been reading Horace 
Walpole’s letters for the first time has 
rushed into print with a discovery of the 
origin of Macaulay’s New Zealander, and a 
paragraph about it is just now current 
among “literary notes." The passage 
from Walpole might have been found with 
less trouble in Bartlett, who cites it under 
the quotation from Macaulay. It is from a 
letter to Mason, in 1774, which has some in- 
terest for Pan-American readers of the 
present day. ‘‘ The next Augustan age will 
dawn on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There will be a Thucydides at Boston, a 
Xenophon at New York, and in time a Vir- 
gil at Mexico and a Horace at Peru. At 
last, some curious traveler from Lima will 
visit England and give a description of the 
ruins of St. Paul's like the descriptions of 
Baalbec and Palmyra.’ This is certainly 
very close to Macaulay's passage about the 
Roman Catholic Church, in his review of 
Ranke’s “ History of the Popes” ** She 
may still exist in undiminished vigor when 
some traveler from New Zealand shall, in 
the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's." Macaulay 
had a way of remembering what he had 
read. For instance, he had read in Hume: 
“ Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathen- 
ish and unchristian; the sport of it—not the 
inhumanity—gave offense. He wrote in his 
own history: ‘“ The Puritans hated bear- 
baiting—not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.’ This idea of the traveler 
among the rulns he had used less success- 
fully some years earlier in a review of Mit- 
ford’s “ Greece": “ When travelers from 
some distant region shall in vain labor to 
decipher on some moldering pedestal the 
name of our proudest chief—shall hear sav- 
age hymns chanted over some misshapen 
idol over the ruined dome of our proudest 
temple.” This recaiis the passage in Vol- 
ney’s “Ruins”; “Who knows but that 
hereafter some traveler like myself witl sit 
down upon the banks of the Seine, the 
Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where now in 
the tumult of enjoyment the heart and the 
eyes are too slow to take in thé multitude 
of sensations? Who knows but he will sit 
down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep 
a people inurned, and their greatness 
changed inte an empty name?” 

Volney hardly, could have read Walpole; 
but Kirke White had probably read Volney 
when he wrote in answer to the question, 
“ Where now its Britain?” in his poem, 
“Time ": 

Even as the savage sits 
That marks where stood 


hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, 


shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude. 

There is a still clearer anticipation of 
Macaulay in Shelley's ‘' Dedication to Peter 
Bell": “In the firm expectation that when 
London shall be an habitation of bitterns; 
when St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey 
shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins in 
the midst of an unpeopled marsh; when the 
piers of Waterloo Bridge shall become the 
nuelet of islets of reeds and ositers, and cast 
the shadows of their braken arches 
on the. solitary stream, some transatlantic 

or be in 

scales of some new and now uni 
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who said it last—who said it, that is, in the 
form in which it is remembered. Walpole’s 
traveler from Lima failed to strike the 
popular imagination; but when Macaulay 
brought him from New Zealand he became 
at once a familiar figure. 








Correspondence and a Moral. 


The following communication appears in 
the current number of The Bookman, pre- 
ceded by the legend, “‘ We have received 
the following letter, which we publish with- 
out comment ”’: 

Brighton, England, 
June 12, 1901 
To the Editors of The Bookman: 

Sirs: As I learn that the New Amster- 
dam Book Company are advertising a story 
of mine—‘‘ A Heritage of Peril ’"—as a new 
story, I wish to warn the book trade and 
the reading public of the United States 
that that statement is tncorrect. 

The story was written years ago for serial 
issue; it is crude, immature, conventional, 
hackneyed, and poor; it was not written for 
volume publication, and in my opinion it is 
not fit for volume issue. I have not been 
consulted as to its production now, have 
had no opportunity of revising it, and had 
I been consulted would have vetoed the 
issue altogether. The proof of this is, that 
although [ still hold the British copyright, 
I shall not issue a British edition. 

I am extremely proud of the very large 
American audience which my later work 
has secured, and naturally wishful to offer 
them nothing that I do not consider of my 
best, and thus most anxious that they 
should not be allowed to think that I am 
in any way responsible for their having 
put before them now a story of the sensa- 
tional dime novel order as a serious ex- 
ample of my later and matured work. Such 
a thing is as unfair to me and to my repu- 
tation in the United States as it is insult- 
ing to the intelligence of the thousands of 
readers in America who buy my duly au- 
thorized books. 

I am, Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 

We, too, received a copy of the above com. 
munication, but, according to our custom 
where there appears to be two sides to a 
story, we did not publish it “‘ without com- 
ment.”” We investigated, and the results, 
in the light of the letter in The Bookman, 
which originally appeared in The Publish- 
ers’ Weekly five wéeks ago, may not be un- 
interesting to our readers: 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

We beg to thank you for your courtesy 
in allowing us to make some reply to Mr. 
Marchmont’s (if it be Mr. Marchmont's) 
very peculiar letter, relating to his novel, 
“The Heritage of Peril.” 

We are free to confess that we do not 
understand the reason of Mr. Marchmont's 
complaint. He sells his books in America 
through different agents. We bought ‘“ By 
Right of Sword” and “A Dash for 
a Throne,” from Hutchinson & Co., ‘‘ The 
Heritage of Peril’’ from Tillotson & Son; 
he has also sold one book through A. P. 
Watt & Son. We never had any corre- 
spondence direct with Mr. Marchmont re- 
garding any of these books before they 
were published. They were offered to us as 
unpublished novels and accepted as such 
solely on their merits, we caring nothing 
about the time when they were written. 

Of course, we are sorry that Mr. March- 
mont objects to the publication of “ The 
Heritage of Peril'’; that we are exonerated 
will be plain to all who read the enclosed 
letter from Messrs. Tillotson & Son. 

We believe that Mr. Marchmont is need- 
lessly sensitive over this matter. The novel 
provides just the material that the public 
want. We can assure him that we are will- 
ing to buy all the “‘ copy '’ he can turn out 
provided it is of the quality of “‘ The Her- 
itage of Peril.” We wade wearily, month 
after month, through reams of verbiage, 
vainly hoping to find just such stories as 
Mr. Marchmont calls “ crude, hackneyed, 
and poor.” 

We were not aware that Mr. Marchmont is 
at present visiting this country. If he is 
not, how is it that his letter is typewritten 
on American paper, signed “Arthur W. 
Marchmont, per E. A. P.,"" and mailed with 
an American two-cent stamp? Yours very 
truly, New Amsterdam Book Company, 

William T. Henderson. 

July 3, 1901. 

The New Amsterdam Book Company: 

Gentlemen: Our attention has been called 
to a letter recently received by one of the 
trade papers, purporting to have been 
written by Arthur W. Marchmont, in 
which he states that the recent publica- 
tion by the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany of a novel, entitled ‘‘ The Heritage of 
Peril," was entirely unauthorized. 

We would state that we purchased this 
manuscript from Mr. Marchmont; we sold 
the serial rights in the United States to 
some of the largest newspapers in the 
leading cities, and this Spring submitted 
the novel along with some other manu- 
scripts by various authors, to the New 
Amsterdam Book Company. They pur- 
chased the rights of “The Heritage of 
Peril,” and are now the bona fide owners 
of the American copyright, with full rights 
to publish the book. Very truly yours, 

(Signed.) TILLOTSON & SON. 

FRANK W. GRAVES, Manager. 

July 1, 1901, 
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~ BOOR KS. 


A Brief and eae idk bia ule His- 
tory of Them from the 
Earliest Times.* 


— by Gertrude Rawlings, 
we have the first issue of a 
“Library of Useful Stories” 
by English writers, in which 
attempt will be made to deal 
with various branches of use- 
ful knowledge, in language 
as free as possible from technicalities. 
Miss Rawlings’s subject, the history of 
books, which is illustrated by views repre- 
senting the interior of old printing presses, 
pages from manuscript and printed books, 
specimens of fine old type and printer’s 
devices, will be found well covered and 
readable. 

Naturally one would not expect to turn 
to the pages of a small volume of this 
character to find fresh information on dis- 
puted prints, or to add to knowledge ac- 
quired through long familiarity with the 
subject, but it would be hard to find a 
book in which, in so short a compass, about 
150 pages, so good an idea of the develop- 
ment of books—the passage from written to 
printed records and the gradual spread of 
printing and consequently of knowledge is 
so clearly set forth. 

Miss Rawlings’s introduction treats of 
the beginnings of writing and the ancient 
history of the manuscript volume, the 
origin of which is lost in tradition, each 
nation attributing the invention of writing 
to one of its own gods. She describes vari- 
ous early forms of books, all more or, less 
clumsy to modern eyes, wood and bark 
being among the oldest substances to re- 
ée've writing. The early Greeks and Latins 
used tablets of soft metal, coated with 
wax, on which written characters were im- 
pressed with a stylus. Pausanius speaks 
of the original copy of Hesiod’s ‘* Works 
and Days” a& being on lead _ tablets. 
Wooden leaves bound together on one side 
—the forerunner of the present book—were 
called by the Romans caudex, or codex, 
(originally meaning tree stumps,) in dis- 
tinction to the volumen, always a parch- 
ment or papyrus roll. The oldest manu- 
script in existence is on papyrus, the chief 
writing material of the’ancient world. For 
although the discovery was early made 
that the skin of animals properly prepared 
made durable writing material, papyrus 
held its own in early Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome until about the fourth or fifth centu- 
ry of our era. The books of Babylonia and 
Assyria took the form of thick clay tablets, 
of varying sizes, on which characters were 
impressed with a triangular, pointed in- 
strument, after which the tablets were 
baked, becoming exceedingly durable. It 
is uncertain whether the Old Testament 
was originally in the form of these Baby- 
lonian tablets on, Egyptian papyrus or 
parchment rolls. Possibly all three meth- 


on 


ods may have been employed at different 
times. 
The earliest Chinese writings were 


carved on tablets of bamboo bark, and so, 
perhaps, hardly to be included under an- 
cient methods of writing. At an early day, 
however, this nation invented paper, which 
remained unknown to Europe until about 
the tenth century, A. D. One of the earliest 
manuscripts on paper is an Arabic ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Nourishment of the Human 
Body,” about A. D. 960, but until after the 
invention of printing manuscripts on paper 
are rare, as compared to those on parch- 
ment or vellum 

Miss Rawlings traces in the same careful 
manner the preservation of literature. The 
Egyptian papyri, or cuneiform tablets, pos- 
sess a much stronger historic than purely 
iterary interest, while the writings of 
Greece or Rome, or those produced under 
Greek or Roman influence, so much more 
important from the latter standpoint, have 
survived to a much smaller extent. There 
is no known Greek manuscript older than 
100 6B. C., even these being fragmentary 
and scarce; while the earliest Latin docu- 
ment is dated 55 A. D. The preservation of 
the great mass of old writings is due to 
accident rather than design. Fire and war 
have most disastrous to both manu- 
script and printed books, but carelessness, 
ignorance, and wanton destructiveness, as 
well as natural decay, had much to 
do with 

Miss Rawlings describes how 
collector of ancient Rome would set about 
forming a library, procuring the oldest 
Obtainable manuscripts and well-written 
papyrus rolls, containing the correct text 
of all Greek and Reman authors. Where a 
volume could not be bought, it might be 
had on loan and copied by skillful seribes, 
or it could be sent for to Alexandria, where 
there was an unrivaled store of books and 
the most skillful of scribes. The chapters 
on books and libraries in classical times, 
as well as those on the same subjects in 
mediaeval days, contain much information 
in small compass, and yet so put as to be 
eminently readable to all, as to cele- 
brated manuscripts, libraries, and collect- 
ors. Sometimes as to the small beginnings 
from which great results have grown, 
for instance, In the foundation of the 
Royal Library, now the 
tionale, by King John of France, with a 
small collection, some claiming to have 
contained only twenty volumes. 

Manuscript books were largely 
in monasteries, but there were 
earliest days secular professional 
As early 1408 there was in 
Brotherhood of the Craft of Writers of 
Text Letters, Limners, and Illuminators, 
and by 1501 the Company of Stationers was 
established, quite probably the same 


been 


have 
such loss. 


a wealthy 
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great 
Bibliothéque Na- 
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writers. 
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OF BOOKS. By Gertrude 
Rawlings. Illustrations. Pp 160. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1901, 








first use of engraved wood plates carved in 


eee ee 


brought about an increase in the size and 
number of private libraries, the value and 
scarcity of books leading to the chained 
volumes so common in college and church 
libraries in England and on the Continent. 

‘The chapters on the beginnings of print- 
ing are well done, Miss Rawlings tracing the 


relief, which when inked could be printed 
on paper or other substance. Originating 
in China, this knowledge spreads to Japan, 
but although the plan of such printing was 
carried to Egypt in the tenth century Euro- 
peans are thought to have made their own 
discoveries, quite unaided by such knowl- 
edge both as to-blgck-printing and the use 
of movable type. 

The remainder of Miss Rawlings’s story, 
although entirely interesting, is much more 
commonly known. The first European 
block printing was pictures of the saints, 
to be soon followed by block books, the 
earliest of which was the Biblia Pauperum, 
or Bible of the Poor, containing far less 
text than illustrations. This soon led to the 
invention of movable type, around which 
centres the Coster-Gutenberg legends. 

Systematic accounts of early printing will 
be found in separate chapters: ‘‘ Gutenberg 
and the Mentz Press,” ‘ Early Printing,” 
“ Early Printing in Italy,” ‘‘ Early Printing 
in England,” “ Early Printing in Scotland,” 
“Early Printing in Ireland,” and the allied 
art of ‘‘ Book Binding.” A concluding chap- 
ter, much more technical in its nature, has 
been added, by one familiar with modern 
processes, which follows the evolution of 
our present day book, from the time it 


goes into the hands of the printer's “ read- 
er,”’ through all the stages of its manu- 
facture, to its final issue; giving also ac- 
counts of modern machinery used in such 
work, and of stereotyping, electrotyping, 
and illustration. 


_——_—_———-_--——————- 
A French Paper’s Estimate of 
Margaret Fuiler. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If you think it werth while to add any- 
thing to what you have already offered 
pertaining to Margaret Fuller, the follow- 
ing extract from an estimate of her in- 
fluence on American thought and literature, 


translated from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in 1852, may possess a certain 
peculiar interest, as from a Frenchman's 


point of view. Contemporary data show 
that the reviewer's conclusions startled the 
attention of American readers at that day. 
To quote one of these: ‘ The reviewer evi- 
dently judges from what would be the 
influence of such a mind on France, not 
from what was Margaret Fuller's real in- 
fluence here. Her reputation at home was 
quite sectional—her influence nearly lim- 
ited to a literary clique.”’ 

With her uncommon intelligence, 
entirely misdirected mind, she is the most 
complete representative of the excellencies 
and defects of the most celebrated women 
of our time. Of all the celebrated women 
of the nineteenth century Margaret Fuller 
is certainly the most individual, the le 
abandonée; in short, has the most res 
ance and character. Proud and imperi- 





and her 





ous, she never abdicated her reason nor 
her will, She had only one thought—to 
govern; only one ambition—to reign. All 
her words, all her actions emanate from 
and circle around this single point. ‘lo 
those who have not understood this orig- 
inal vice or this innate virtue, whichever 
it may be termed, her character is most 
complicated—it is entirely inexplicable. A 


desire of power, misdirected, and always 
enveloped in the vapors, of idealism, pene- 
trates all her words. Give to her life a 


definite object, withdraw her from her 
German studies, instead of the world of 
metaphysicians and poets in which she 


lived throw her into the political and active 
world, and you would have immedtately 
the chief of a party, a leader. Give her 
a strictly religious and Catholic education 
and you would see her submit to the most 
terrible experiences to found or reform 
some monastic order; and always the gov- 
ernor. Instead of the exclusively literary 
training to which the imprudence of her 
father condemned hér, give her a more 
gymnastic education, if we may so express 
ourselves, the education of an Amazon in- 
stead of that of the scholar, and you would 
soon see her attempt the most perilous 
adventures, perhaps withdrawing to the 
desert to found kingdoms, and undertake 
political and military enterprises, after the 
manner of Lady Stanhope. The circum- 
stances and the manners of her country, 
her education, and the mediocrity of her 
fortune prevented Margaret Fuller from 
launching into these dangers, * * * 
Thus terminates the life of this ardent 
and feverish woman. Margaret Fuller has 
marked her place in the annals of her coun- 
try. It is the first time such a character 
has appeared in the United States. Among 
all the symptoms indicative of a desire for 
change in the manners, moral life, and re- 
ligion of the Americans, there is nothing 
more curious than this. We are interested 
in this question, we Europeans; such an ex- 
istence may serve us for a moral thermom- 
eter, by which to measure the amount of 
influence which European ideas have had, 
and are still exciting, in the development of 
transatlantic civilization. The whole his- 
tory of America is the result of the ideas 
of Europe. After Luther and Calvin, who 


may be regarded as the founders of New 
England, came Locke and Voltaire, who 
may be considered in their turn as the 


founders of the Union and the fathers of the 
Revolution. Now it is Kant and Hegel who 
are the apostles of a moral and intellectual 
renovation. America is thus a vast work- 
stop of experiments. In moral things 
America is not a distinct and separate 
world; it is but the second hemisphere of 
our planet. All that Europe thinks America 
applies, whether it be an industrial inven- 
tion or a system of morals. The Americans 
have not at present, and probably will not 
have for a long time to come, any ideas 
which are properly their own; but they 
know how to live a cosmopolitan life, and 
they receive all the influences of Europe. 
There, in that youns and vigorous world, 
words fly more lightly than in our Burope; 
they are less easily rendered into actfon, 
and there is no such need to moderate one's 
enthusiasm. The influence of Margaret 
has not died with her; she still lives, she 
returns to us and will long return to us, 
under the form of books or essays. She, 
more than any other individual, has sown 
the harvest which is beginning to show it- 
self in America and is slowly ripening there, 
Hence we have spoken of her with minute- 
ness and sympathy, in order that hereafter, 
when all the facts an ideas which she has 
scattered in America shall bear their fruit, 
she also may sustain her share of the re- 
sponsibility and receive her portion of the 
praise, for the evil and the good which 
these ideas and facts may ultimately pro- 
duce." Cc. B. 8. 
New York, Aug. 13, 1901. 








NIETZSCHE. 
— 

The Prophet of Evolution, the 
Philosopher and Critic.* 
IETZSCHE as critic, philoso- 
pher, poet, and prophet is 
presented {n a neat volume, 
the product of Thomas Com- 
mon's scissors. The selections 
have been well made to pre- 
sent this mad philosopher and prophet of 
ethica! evolution in his begt light. Child 
of the stars Nietzsche certainly was, with 
imtellect rapier keen and that scintillated 
in the coruscations of genius, He appeals 
to intellectual men and women that are 
charmed by strenueus mentality and a 

literary style abounditfg in aphorisms. 

To become a leader in the van of moral 
evolution, he turned his back on genera- 
tions of Christian teaching, repudiating the 
humanitarian sympathy of the Gospel and 
what he termed its slave morality. The 
vital questions: of ethics and politics were 
exploited by him in what he thought 
“the light of the new knowledge shed 
upon them by evolution.”” Huxley and Ro- 
manes, to say nothing of Henry Drum- 
mond, whom Mr. Common dubs “a theo- 
logical wag,"’ saw that the light of evolu- 
tion seeming so clear in the world of phys- 
ios, failed altogether in the domain of 
ethics. In the empire of psychic phenome- 
non appeared a new kingdom with new 
forces, laws, and far-reaching results. All 
this is denied by Nietzsche with one sweep- 
ing denunciation. Christianity is a hum- 
bug, although the most stupendous event 
in European history. Its .slavé morality 
that seeks to help the weak is the product 
of a gigantic on the part of 
the ignoble and exceptional classes to pre- 
serve for themselves a place by drawing 
on the sympathies of the wise and great 
and good, that they may not perish utterly 
from the social fabric. 

Nietzsche preaches the ideal of the over- 
man, which is nothing more or less than 
the dawn some time of a better race, to be 
evolved out of the better elements of the 
present through the rugged doctrine of 
the survival of the best, and thus to form 
the true morality, which will 
be forever the morality of the future, while 
slave morality will be a thing of the past. 

He seems to 
for our 


conspiracy 


aristocratic 


have 
humanity 
his 


a strange contempt 


common or what is 

the masses in 
intellect. Yet it is from these 
the future overman is to be 

Natural selection of the best must 
fundamental principle in morals if 
we follow him. But what is the best that 
he talks 


“as 
of 
masses that 


known aristocratic 


pride 


evolved. 
be our 


about 


so forcefully? Here is a 
difficulty. The problem of Christianity is 
by no means so fully solved as his devoted 


followers appear to think. 

His idea of the good and bad and his so- 
called new commandments exhibit the trend 
of his thinking. He preaches freedom and 
thinks he has attained it. To him God is 
dead, Jesus was simply an immature young 
man, the resurrection the arch humbug. 
He never takes the trouble to be even rever- 
ent. Here are some of his definitions: 


What is good? All that elevates the feel- 
«ng of power. What is bad? All that pro- 
ceeds from weakness. The weak and the 
defective are to go to the wall, (the first 
kg of our charity.) And we are to 
elp them thereto. What is more injurious 
than any crime? Practical sympathy for 
all the defective and weak—Christianity. 


Inculcate such doctrines in the heads of 
the highly educated, the aristocracy of in- 
tellect, and work with them on the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, 
out of it? 


and what will come 
Anarchy and broken heads. And 
this was just what Carlyle saw would re- 
sult from Froude’s doctrine that nothing is 
g004 or bad except as thinking makes it so. 

Nietzsche does not hesitate to assert that 
Jesus was a decadent, childish and silly, 
but he modestly says of himself that he is 
“a decisive and fateful link between two 
theusand centuries."”’ Then in imitation of 
Him at whom he scoffs with bitter hatred, 
he proceeds to formulate some new com- 
mandments of his own: 


Do I advise you to love your neighbor? 
Flee from the nearest and love the furthest 
human being. Higher than love to the 
neighbor is love to the furthest human 
being. Love the overman. This is his wis- 
dom of loving one's neighbor. 

Ye should only have enemies to be hated, 
not enemies to be despised. 

When a great injustice has been 
you, do at once five more small ones. 

Man must be trained for war and woman 
for the relaxation of the warrior. 

Die at the right time. 


These are the commandments that spring 
from the fateful link of many centuries. 
But what if ethical evolution is not true? 
What if the morality of the New Testament 
is not decadent? What if God is not dead? 
The seat of authority then remains in a 
personal will, not in a blind force or an 
eyeless principle. If Nietzsche’s world 
could be ushered in at once, the hell of that 
hyena, as he calls Dante, would be a refuge 
from its formless, palpitating horrors; 

As a critic, the ages and their great ones 
fare but poorly before this “ fateful link.” 


*NIETZSCHE. 


done 


AS CRITIC, PHILOSO- 
PHER POET, AND PROPHET. 
Choice Selections from His Works. Compiled 
by Thomas Common. With portrait. One 
volume. Pp. Ixv.-261. 8vo. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Coq. London: Grant Richards, 
2 net. — 
ra . . 
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Pontius Pilate, with Goethe and Emerson 
And two others, are about the only great 
ones known to fame for whom he has @ 
good word. The worthy Pontius Pilate is 
the only one who has sald a thing worth 
saying in all the New Testament. Mad 
philosopher .and prophet: of dreams, of the 
Roman Governor he says: “The noble 
scorn of the Roman, before whom a shame- 
less misuse of the word ‘Truth’ was car- 
ried on, has enriched the New Testament 
with the sole expression therein which has 
value, which is the criticism and very an- 
nihilation of the pook, ‘ What ts truth?’ ’* 


—————z————————EEEEEEewa 


Champlain's First Fight with the 
Iroquois. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The interesting article on Champlain in 
last week's issue of your SATURDAY RE- 
viiw is incomplete in the notice of his first 
battle- with the “fierce people,’ the Iro- 
quois, on July 4, 1609, the one several years 
earlier than the fight in Central New York. 
The place of conflict is an interesting and 
much mooted point with historians. I have 
examirfed with care, visited the various 
places assigned, and feel confident that the 
battle was at Sandy Point, Bulwagga Bay, 
Crown Point. 

Champlain, ambitious to explore distant 
tegions and extend the domain of his sov- 
ereign, left Quebec, May 18, 1609, with sixty 
Hurons and Algonquins, and two French 
men. With the crosier in one hand and a 
sword in the other, he entered the beautiful 
lake which now bears his name, with twen- 
ty-four bark canoes. 

At Bulwagga Bay he was met by a war 
party of Mohawk-lIroquois, who claimed 
the strangers were invading their country. 
A conference was held, and each party 
landed and secured their boats. There was 
** blood on the moon," the native warriors 
on both sides were eager for a fight. Ac- 
cordingly, on the following morning the 
bettle commenced; it was the first in which 
firearms were used in the great lake and 
mountain region. The battle was short and 
decisive, and gave to France the mastery 
of the great lake region and entire North- 
west for one hundred and fifty years. 

Champlain led the advance with his 
French soldiers, each armed with an arque- 
bus. Champlain, in his account of the bat- 
tle, says: ‘‘I put four balls In my arque- 
bus.” Two principal chiefs fell at the first 
fire, another was wounded, and the war 
party fled in dismay, exclaiming, ‘‘ The 
devil, the devil!”’ 

It has been claimed the 
breastplates and woven-fabric protectors. 

As stated, difference of opinion 
exists as to the place of Champlain's en- 
gagement. O'Callaghan places it between 
Lake George and Crown Point, “ probably 
in Ticonderoga."’ Parkman and others dif- 
fer as to locality. Champlain says they 
“met the enemies at the point of a cape 


chiefs wore bark 


already 


which juts into the lake on west side.” 
Sandy Point alone answers this descrip- 
tion, as all familiar with the lake from 
Port Henry to Ticonderoga will agree. I 
have carefully reviewed it, and fully agree 
with Judge Strong's view, who was an 
early settler and gleaned his facts from 


tradition and observation. In confirmation 
of this, Champlain did not proceed up the 
lake after his battle, but returned to the 
north. The Iroquois did not claim the 
country south of the Boquet River, and 
when attacked by the Algonquins on the 
lower lake, would retreat to Lake Avaia- 
toris, (Lake George.) 

We find among the papers relating to the 
de Courcele and de Tracy expeditions that 
‘Lake Champlain terminates in the coun- 
try of the Iroquois, at the extension of 
which we enter on the lands of the Mo- 
hawk-Iroquois.”’ The extension of the lake 
into Bulwagga Bay and the contraction on 
the eastern or Vermont side, give the ap- 
pearance of terminating abruptly. Old 
maps name the contracted water ‘“* Wood 
Creek."’ Champlain's fight with the Iro- 
quois may have affected all subsequent 
events and crippled the power and pros- 
perity of France in the New World. By 
judicious treatment the power and ine 
fluence of the great Indian Confederacy— 
the Six Nations—which overshadowed the 
entire North and Middle West, might have 
been overthrown; the Government of the 
continent might have fallen to the French, 
and not the English. Not a drop of water’ 
percolated on the west side of the Allee 
ghanies that did not fall upon soil claimed 
by New France. Had freedom guided the 
sword of conquest, the destiny of affairs 
on the North American Continent might 
have been different. W. De 

Elizabethtown, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1901. 





*.°The Fra who presides over the des- 


tinies of a certain enterprise in East Au- 
rora, after having assured the general 
public that such a place really exists 


“ eighteen miles from Buffalo,” 
the following invitation: 


To accommodate visitors at the Pan 
American Exposition, who also wish to visit 
the Roycroft Shop, the railroad company 
now runs a train to East Aurora from the 
Central Station eyery hour. Visitors at 
the ‘‘shop”’ are always welcome. There 
are girls who make it their business to pilot 
the visiting “ Philistines”’ oe or, 
should you prefer, you can ider about 
through the buildings, under tBe trees, or 
linger in the “‘rest rooms"’ at your own 
sweet will. 


gives forth 


————————— 





“A Crazy Angel,” by Annette 
Noble, author of “‘ Eunice Lathrop,” 
published this month by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The first chapters are descriptive 
of the “Angel's” early childhood. Miss 
Noble shows an understanding and a sym- 
pathy with the heart of a child that puts 
her on a par with such writers as Kenneth 
Grahame. 


Lucile 
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THE SUMMER GIRL. 
tne! 

Books She Reads, and When She 
Reads Them—She of New 
York, of Chicago, of Phil- 
adel phia, of Boston. 


EVERAL months before the 
Summer Girl starts on her an- 
nual trip to the seaside or 
mountains she is preparing 
an elaborate and magnificent 
wardrobe. Daily consulta- 
tions are held with dress- 
makers and modistes, and when she ap- 

pears for the Summer season her wonder- 

ful toilets display a richness, a splendor, 

a brilliancy, that Solomon in all his glory 

perhaps did not surpass. 

Stowed away in a remote corner of one 
of her many trunks are the books with 
which she proposes to pass the odd mo- 
ments left from the gayety and dissipation 
of watering place life. These books are 
few in number and light in character—not 
even standard novels are found among the 
Summer Girl's reading matter. Thackeray 
tells an interesting story about Macaulay 
and “ Clarissa Harlowe ": 

I spoke to him [Macaulay] once about 
“Clarissa.” ‘‘Not read ‘Clarissa’! he 
cried out. “If you have once read ‘ Claris- 
sa’ and are infected by it you can’t leave 
it. When I was in India I passed one hot 
season in the Hills; and there were the 
Governor General, and the Secretary of 
the Government, and the Commander in 
Chief, and their wives. I had * Clarissa’ 
with me; and as soon as they began to 
read the whole station was in a passion 
of excitement about Miss Harlowe and her 
misfortunes and her scoundrelly Lovelace. 
The Governor's wife seiged the book; the 
Secretary waited for it; the Chief Justice 
could not read it for tears.’ «An old Scotch 
doctor, a Jacobin and a free thinker, who 
could only be got to attend church by the 
positive orders of the Governor General, 
cried over the last volume until he was 
too il to appear at dinner. The Chief 
Secretary—afterward Sir William Mac- 
naughton, the hero and the victim of the 
darkest episode in our Indian history—de- 
clared that reading this copy of “ Clarissa 
under the inspiration of its owner's en- 
thusiasm was nothing less than an epoch 
in his life. 

The American Summer Girl has probably 
never heard of “ Clarissa’’; certainly she 
would not think of putting the five large 
volumes of Richardson’s novel among her 
Summer books—nor the Waverley novels, 
nor Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, and other 
old favorites. Her reading 1s as light as 
her gowns, and quite as airy, nor does 
she devour books with the avidity with 
which Macaulay’s friends devoured “ Clar- 
issa’"’ in the Hills of India. The Summer 
Girl's small number of books, compared 
with the large number of gowns compos- 
ing her Summer outfit, suggests Falstaff's 
famous pennyworth of bread and infinite 


deal of stack in his tavern reckoning. She 


is sure to have the latest novels which are 


most talked about, for a book that is not 
much talked about has no charms for her. 
She wants to read what other people are 
reading, whether it is worth reading or not. 

There are Summer giris and Summer 
girls. The Summer girl of New York is 


different from the Summer gir! of Balti- 


more, just as the Summer girl of Chicago 


is different from the Summer girl of Phil- 
adelphia. The New York Summer girl has 
a style and manner and tone and form 
which declares to the world that she is 
one of the four million of fortunate beings 


that inhabit the first city of the Western 
World, She is justly proud to call that 


imperial city her home, although she lives 
in it scarcely three months in a year, but, 
to be a New Yorker is, tn her eyes, a dis- 
tinction which she gladly claims. Ifer 
New York is a city of luxurious homes; 
her father is a millionaire, and she lives 
on Fifth Avenue, enjoying all the pleasures 
that money can buy. She knows nothing 
of that other New York, forming a seething 
mass of vice and villainy. The New 
York girl is generally refined, always 
dashing, often beautiful, seldom coarse, and 
never vulgar. Although she cannot boast 
of being the daughter of a hundred earls, 
she is frequently more aristocratic in her 
tastes and more elegant in her manners 
than the daughters of European Princes. 
It is, indeed, a remarkable fact in American 
civilization how soon wealth, leisure, and 
education refine and beautify—how quickly 
they learn the sweet courtesies of life and 
the requirements of fashionable society. 


The New York girl is up to date in her 
reading as she is in her dress. amusements, 
and sentiments. Amid the multifarious oc- 
ecupations of watering place life—the morn- 
ing drive, the lounge on the lawn or the 
piazza, the afternoon siesta, the nightly 
ball—little time is left for reading. See that 
tall, splendidly gowned young woman sit- 
ting on the piazza of the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga. She holds in her jew- 
eled hand a book whose pages she turns 
listlessly over. It is the last and most stir- 
ring of the so-called “ historical’’ novels, 
now so much In vogue. In twenty-five min- 
utes she will get all she wants out of that 
romance, and sigh for other novels to read. 
She is a New York Summer gir] who en- 
jeys the present and anticipates the fut- 
ure, but is indifferent to the past. 

The Chicago Summer girl is dashing, 
breezy, and independent. Her reading is as 
striking as her dress, and equally charac- 
teristic. She will never merit the reproach 
which Shakespeare bestows upon “ home- 
keeping youths,” for she is far from being 
“homely wit.” She has nothing of the 
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rator, we find her reading “The Crisis," 
“A Dream of Empire,” and “A Friend of 
Caesar" during her Summer vacation. Nor 
does she confine her reading to novels, but 
in the poets of the world she finds a great- 
er pleasure than in the passing romance. 
Shakespeare transports her in imagination 
to Prospero’s enchanted isle to the fairy 
court of Titania; or, sweeter still, to Juliet's 
bower, where Romeo told his burning love. 
In the picturesque pages of Scott she wit- 
nesses the gay pageants of courts, the ex- 
citement of tournaments, the splendid 
scenes of chivalry. With Milton she wan- 
ders through the beautiful bowers of Eden, 
or joins the glittering train of Comus. 
Byron takes her to the loftiest peaks of the 
Alps, which are covered with perpetual 
snow; then to the lovely groves of Italy, 
which are clad in perpetual verdure. Ten- 
nyson takes her to King Arthur's Court to 
meet the gallant Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble. With Tom Moore she revels in the 
gorgeous groves of Lalla Rookh. Turning 
from these scenes of Oriental splendor, she 
lingers over the sweetly sentimental story 
of Lucille. 

The characteristics of the Philadelphia 
girl are an elegant repose, a gentle dignity, 
a quiet reserve, but not the deadly, cold 
repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
Often the reserve of the fair Philadelphian 
is only surface deep, and disappears en- 
tirely upon a better acquaintance. I have 
in my mind’s eye a sparkling Philadelphia 
girl, who, one Summer, dazzled and de- 
lighted the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs. She was young, gay, and dashing, 
A lovely being, scarcely formed or molded, 

A rose with all the sweetest leaves un- 

folded. 

True to local traditions, the reading of 
the Philadelphia girl has a Quaker City 
flavor. A poem or romance written by a 
Philadelphian, or about Philadelphia, has 
a far greater attraction for her than a bet- 
ter book by a Bostonian, or about Boston. 

Scant justice has been done the Boston 
Summer girl. She is popularly supposed to 
be angular in form, with spectacles on 
her nose, a metallic voice, and more de- 
voted to Browning than to beaux—better 
versed in philosophy than to flirting. The 
Boston girl, as she is seen on the cliffs of 
Bar Harbor, or on the sands at Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, or amid the sublime scenery 
of the White Mountains, is as well dressed, 
as well manaered, And as susceptible 


to masculine ,influence as any other 
Summer girl. Newspaper wits have ex- 
pended much time and paper in trying 
to laugh the Boston grrl out of the court 
of love, and to bury her in all the bloom 
of youth in the incomprehensible pages 
of Ibsen and Schopenhauer. While there 


are some Boston women long since passed 
the sentimental days of youth who spend 


much time over abtruses and obscure 
writers whose meaning is like a grain 
of wheat hid in a bushel of chaff, the 
Boston Summer girl revels in romantic 
adventures and the tenderest love scenes. 
“The Helmet of Navarre,’ “In Search of 
Mademoiselle,"’ and “In the Palace of the 


King ’ are her favorites this Summer, 


The Southern Summer girl is the repre- 
sentative of centuries of culture and refine- 
ment. She is descended from a long line of 
patrician ancestors. She has been carefully 
protected from rude contact with the worid. 
The divinity that doth hedge a king has 


been her shield. Hence that exquisite deli- 


cacy, which is woman's greatest charm, 
has ever been her distinguishing character- 
istic. She ts deliciously femfnine, fond of 
admiration, and inspiring it. It would be a 
pleasure to linger upon the many charming 
attractions of the Southern girl. The Balti- 
more poet, Pinckney, has described her as 
One made up 

Of loveliness alone— 

A woman of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 

And Kindly stars have given 

A form so fair that, like the air, 

"Tis less of earth than heaven. 


This incomparable creature inspires 
poetry, and reads it. On the lawn at the 
Greenbrier White, on the piazza of the Old 
Sweet, or by the dancing waves of the 
Chesapeake, at Old Point Comfort, she is 
seen with Poe, Timrod, Hayne, or Lanier in 
hand, filling her mind with beauty, and 
enriching her imagination with the kingiy 
thoughts of the poets of her land. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER. 








A Library for Civil Engineers.* 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 
founded in 1852, has now attained a mem- 
bership of about 2,500 and has collected a 
Mbrary of about 34,000 individual publica- 
tions under some 16,000 titles, stored in the 
handsome building erected and owned by 
the society. The members are scattered all 
over the world. Less.than one-third of 
them reside within a day’s journey of the 
society house. These can easily consult the 
library at any time. Sixty per cent. of 
them are diffused over the United States, 
and in each of the great continents there 
are about 2 per cent. All of these widely 
separated men are interested in the crea- 
tion of a central library of current tech- 
nical Hterature in which the records of 
past achievements and the progress of engi- 
neering science of the present are kept 
note of constantly and systematically. To 
keep up this Interest the members must be 
kept informed as to what the library con- 
tains, so that they can know whether it 


“would be worth their while to visit it in 


or to have certain data collected 
from it without an annoying waste of time 
and energy. To effect this has been the 


“CATAL QOH, OF TEE LIMART, 
ate sett ae 
ee te. vow York Cit, June, 1900. 


! study of the Library Committee for many 


; years. On the occupation by the society 
of its own commodious home with ample 
capacity for the storage and use of the 
library, three years ago, the committee 
placed in the hands_of the secretary of the 
society, Mr. Charles Warren Hunt, C. E., 
the classification, arrangement, and index- 
ing of the library, which took two years 
and involved the writing of some 58,000 
cards. On the completion of this work the 
committee decided to issue for the use of 
the distant members this classified index, 
which contains approximately 18,000 titles, 
with the subject, date, size, and style of 
binding of each specified. 

On undertaking this work, Mr. Hunt 
found at the outset that no existing sys- 
tem of classification in use among libra- 
rians was adapted to this particular case. 
There are not many purely scientific li- 
braries, at any rate, and general libraries 
are rarely attempted to be arranged on 
any scientific basis, and so far such at- 
tempts have not been very successful. The 
arrangement and classification devised by 
Mr. Hunt seem after a somewhat careful 
study of this book to be rational, scientific 
and easy of comprehension. In its general 
features it is somewhat similar to the so- 
called Dewey system, but is adapted to 
the special case. ae 

Of course, to the student consulting the 
library, this book cannot and is not in- 
tended to take the place of the card cata- 
logue, which is in three distinct parts, 
arranged by classes, authors and subjects. 
The general list for ready reference must 
be compiled from all three of these by a 
species of “ natural selection,”’ and it is 
in the exercise of this selection that the 
skill of the compiler is shown. On exam- 
ination of this book the selections appear 
to have been judiciously made. 

The point to which especial attention 
should now be called, and concerning 
which unqualified commendation may be 
expressed, is that here is an intelligently 
systematized reference catalogue of an im- 
portant scientific library which is owned 
and is meant to be used by civil engineers 
seattered all over the world, and which 
will enable its owners, wherever they may 
be, to know what their library contains 
and wherein it is deficient, and so lead 
them both to make practical use of the 
collection and to use all their efforts to 
have the gaps on the shelves filled up. In 
its collection of reports of the engineering 
work of municipalities. and corporations, 
this library is now far ahead of any other, 
but many of the files of such are incom- 
plete, and ought to be filled out. A great 
deal of the best work of the ablest minds 
in the profession is contained in reports 
on projects for public improvements which 
generally have a very limited issue and 
circulation, and which ought to be on file 


in the library of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

The same is true of the transcripts of 
expert testimony in many important liti- 
gations. It is that testimony which is 
really making the law of water rights and 
damages all over the country at this time. 


So, too, with the rights of railroad and 


other corporations and the contiguous 


property owners. The trained expert en- 
gineer has as much to do with the leading 
of the judicial mind into correct paths as 
the lawyer has, and the study of first-class 
expert testimony is as essential to the edu- 


cation of the civil engineer as mathematits 
and contractors’ tricks, The engineers’ 


central library of the United States ought 
to be thoroughly stocked with the records 
of what the best men in the profession 
have advised on preliminary examinations, 
what they have constructed after deliber- 
ation, what they have led their legal col- 
leagues into formulating into law, and still 
more, what they have failed to accomplish 
and the reasons for their failure. The pub- 
lication and wide dissemination of this book 
ought to inspire the recipients to make use 
of the library and to supply the deficiencies 
in it which they may note. 

The mechanical execution of the work is 
greatly to be commended. The page is 9 
by 6 inches, the most convenient size for 
handling and reference, the class title is re- 
peated in capitals at the head of each page, 
the class and subdivision letters are at the 
upper left hand corner of each page, the 
sheif number of the book is in the first 
column, separate and distinct, the subject 
title is in small capitals indented so as to 
leave the number column clear, and the 
book title and description are in small type 
further indented. The description of the 
book includes its size in inches, which is 
much to be preferred to a classification as 
folio, quarto, octavo, &c., the number of 
pages and the kind of binding. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the matter is such that 
there is extraordinarily little strain on the 
eye and the mind in consulting the pages. 


LS 
Andrew Carnegie. 


He sald—this cannier son of canny sire— 
* One onty Iffe, one only world I know, 
And I shall fill and quaff before I go 
The sweetest cup of life within my hire. 
Gvod-fellowship I crave, the world entire 
Shall taste the streams from Helicon that flow, 
And stunted souls to stature full shall grow, 
And hearts that hate to brotherhood aspire."’ 


So spake the pleasurer—would level up 
Mankind to bear him fitting company; 
Spread the Parnassian board whereat to sup 
Is to unscale the eyes, the spirit free; 
Bade ali men eat and drink, and lo! his cup 
is sweet with love and bound as the sea! 
-WILBUR LARREMORE in Boston Liter- 


ary World. 


Stephen Crane's “ Wounds in the Rain”’ 
has gone into its fourth edition at the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company's. It is a 
collection of tales, tragic and humorous, 
whose scenes for the most part are laid 
in Cuba during the time of the Spanish- 
American war. It ; ‘ 
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rir. Webster 
Davis’ Book 


(Authorized by the Franklin Quinby International 
Syndicate.) 
HE author vehemently arraigns the British 
government for the Transvaal war. Whether 
the reader agrees with the author or not, 
he will be interested in his presentation of the 
Boer side of the case. 


John Bull’s Crime 
ASSAULTS ON REPUBLICS 


The illustrations are worth alone more than 
the price of th: work. They were all taken on 
the spot, either by Mr. Davis or by some of his 
friends, and they certainly form a unique collec- 
tion of South African pictures. Faithfully and 
exquisitely reproduced in half-tone. Cloth, hrge 
octavo (6 x 9), 400 pages altogether, printed on 
coated paper, beautifully illustrated by over 
eighty full-page half-tones, attractively bound, 
Two dollars. 

May be order:d through any bookseller or will 
be sent, post-paid, for the price by THE ABBEY 
PRESS, Publishers, of One Hundred and Four- 
teen Fifth Avenue, New York, with agencies in 
London, Montreal, and elsewhere, who always 
issue Interesting works. 
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AT r rant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write 
DISCOUNTS for quotations. An_ assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F, E. GRANT, Books, 

















23 West 42d St. - - = = New York 
Mention this a lwertisement and receive a discount, 
NIBLO’S Price, 
Illustrations. COMPLETE 1.50 
711 - “4 
Marginal PALMIST, For sale 
References. 4A. Mackel & Co. by all 
4 Pages Index. x y"Cie nN’ y. | Booksellers. 








Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and only % 
inch thick, Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 87 East 
18th St., New York, 


The Heritage of Unrest 


ts that rare thing among novels—an 


absolutely fresh, unconventional story. 
“Quite unusual . . . immensely  interest- 
ing.’’—Outlook. 


A GREAT NOVEL 


»y MARION HARLAND, 
paver,ooets. HIS GREAT SELF. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fiction."”"—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 
SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 

254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Soldier of Virginia. 


A story of Colonel Washington and Braddock’s 
Defeat. 








By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


“The Moderns” 


MY LADY OF ORANGE. 


By H. C. BAILEY. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y. 


“SHE ETERNAL CITY. 


A NOVEL. 
By HALL CAINE. = 
y “The Christi Ale ¢ Manxman,”’ &c. 
Author mo. = - = Cloth, $1.50. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York 


‘ ap ts — for oe. 
hors ing in volume form require 
ae a by an established anaes Sher. 
al terms; prompt, 5s gnt- 
Publfishe forward ivcktment. Address 
c he 141 Herald 234 St., 
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FOR SALE—A copy of ‘“‘Mr. William Shake- 
speare's Comedies, Histories & Tragedies,’ be- 
ing fac-simile folio edition of year 1623, contain- 
ing Droshout’s famous portrait of Shakespeare 
po ag: a AR a Be oa yt Gg 
title, Very searce book, in excellent 
Full polished calf. Price, .00, Address C, 
FPARNeEL, Room 1,219, Nassau St., New 
or! 
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LONDON L LETTER. 


"Written f for Tar New mat Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 
ONDON, Aug. 5.—The ques- 
tion, What books should be 
taken into the country for a 
holiday? still continues to 
interest the readers of The 
Outlook. There is a curious 
difference of opinion among 
these who suggest lists of holiday books. 
For example, one man would take nothing 
with him in the shape of literature except 
novels, and another thinks that scientific 
or historical works are the proper” 
sort of reading for the country. Mr. 
E. F. Benson is reckless enough to 
dream of taking Tolstoi’s ** Resurrection ig 
with him. Perhaps he wishes to spend 
most of his holiday in sleeping, in 
which ease his selection of “ Resurrection ” 
is not so reckless as it might at first sight 
seem to be. Mr. Guy Boothby thinks that 
there are so many books especially fit for 
holidays that he hesitates to grapple with 
the list. Somebody else wants to take 
Dreyfus’s story of his life in prison with 
him. I.don’t want to go into the country 
with that sort of man. Far sooner would I 
have as a companion a Scotchman and the 
Calculus. Fancy a man going to the sea- 
shore for his one holiday in the year and 
taking with him such a painful narrative 
as that of the prisoner of Devil's Island! 
But there is no accounting for tastes. There 
are people who can read Mr. Hall Caine's 
novels for amusement, and others who find 
relaxation in Napier's history of the Penin- 
sular war. But of one thing we may be sure: 
People who make these curious selec- 
tions for holiday reading know next to 
nothing of the real nature of the true holi- 

day. 

For my own part, I feel sure that any 
book that in the slightest degree compels a 
man to think-is unsuitable for a holiday. 
The only time when you want to read dur- 
ing a holiday is the half hour before dinner 
—that longest of all half hours. You do 
not even need a book for a rainy day, for 
rainy days in the country should be spent 
in sleep. The best holiday book is a bound 
volume of Titbits or Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and 
Peace.” You Gan read either of these for 
half an hour without beginning at any par- 
ticular page, and without reference to any- 
ing that has gone before the page that you 
happen to select. Neither of them requires 
the slightest mental effort, for Titbits, be- 
ing a collection of anecdotes, could be read 
by a man with the brain fever, and, as for 
Tolstoi’s masterpiece, the impossibility of 
ever grasping the plot, or of remembering 
the characters, makes it out of the question 
that the reader should try to think about 
the book while reading it. 

After all, perhaps the only book fit to be 
a holiday companion is a fly book. A holi- 
day ought to be something utterly different 
in every respect from the rest of the year. 
You read a good deal, let us suppose, dur- 
ing the rest of the year, therefore during 
your holiday, don't read anything. I once 
knew a literary man who spent the greater 
part of his annua) vacation in playing 
‘“‘mumble-te-peg "’ with his young nephew. 
People said he was very foolish, but I fancy 
that he was one of the few men who really 
understand what a holiday means. At any 
rate, his holidays always did him a great 
deal of good, so long as his nephew was 
young enough to enjoy the game. After 
that the man took to reading during his 
holiday, and invariably came back to town 
rather more tired than he had been before 
taking a holiday. 








Mr. Hardy is soon to publish a volume of 
verse. I wish he would not do it. Why 
should a man who is capable of writing 
“Tess” and “The Woodlanders" and 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” care to 
write verses? But it is the fashion nowa- 
days for every men who can write good 
prose to try what he can do in the way of 
writing verse. There are good lines in 
some of Mr. Hardy's verses, but as a whole 
they can give him a place only with the 
minor poets, and not a very prominent 
place even among them. Mr. Hardy would 
never write weak jingle, but he will never, 


it is safe to say, rank as a verse maker 
within measurable distance of his rank as 
a prose writer. 

Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Kipling are 
almost the only two men who have 
written equally well in prose and 
verse. Meredith, Hardy, and *8tevenson 
have all written verses, but suppose 
they had never written anything else, 
would they have had any reputation 


except among a very few readers? I know 
that many men consider Meredith to be a 
greater poet than he is novelist, but most 
of us hold a different opinion. To have 
written two or three faultless verses, does 
not make a man a great poet. There are 
few unprejudiced men who will not admit 
that they hold “ Richard Feverell”’ to be 
many times more precious than all the 
verses that Meredith ever wrote. And how 
many of us would be willing to exchange 
“Treasure Island" or ‘ Catriona” for the 
whole of Stevenson's verses? 


Mr. Kipling is at present board the 
flagship Nile, during the naval manoeuvres 
i cannot hear that he contemplates writing 
anything about the manoeuvres, but he is 
certain to do it before long. You cannot 
put a man like Kipling on board a flagship 
like the Nile and show him the close imi- 
tation of the “real thing’’ which he will 
see during the manoeuvres, without get- 
ting your literary reward for it sooner or 
later. Mr. Kipling is so closely 
fn the popular mind with Tommy 
that we rarely remember that he is at least 
as popular with the navy as he is with the 
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arniy, ahd-aa the only. man who has ming, 
the fame of the marines, and he ought to 
be idolized by them. 

Mr, Hardy’s volume will, I hope, be 
warmly welcomed, because it is Mr. Har- 
day's. We all owe @ great deal to that ad- 
mirable novelist, and we ought to wish him 
success in everything that he does. Still, 
the announcement of a volume of verses 
instead of a new novel from Mr. Hardy's 
pen depresses me. It means that we miust 
wait at least another year for his next 
novel. I love his novels, and I can’t read 
his poetry. Therefore I feel a.sense of per- 
sonal wrong when he spends his time in 
writing verses. : 








Speaking of poetry, Sit Edwin Arnold’s 
new poem is to appear in a very short 
time. It deals with the exploits of the 
early Phoenician—or, possibly, Egyptian— 
voyagers, and is to be, if anything, longer 
than “ The Light ef Asia.’’ There are many 
people who heartily admire Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry, and they will, of course, welcome 
the new volume. It will be sure to contain 
good sense even if it does not contain the 
very best of poetry. 





Mr. Wells, if he lives long enough, will 
see many of his imaginary miracles ma- 
terfilized into prosaic facts. In his story 
of the Sleeper he described the wonderful 
roads, stretching in all directions from 
London, over which carriages ran at a tre- 
mendous speed. The automobile will, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, bring about just 
this state of things in a comparatively 
short time. Now that automobile vehicles 
can be driven at the speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour, as they have repeately been 
driven. in France, there will be a demand 
for roads on which such a speed can be 


maintained with safety. We shall then see 
the reinvention of the road surface which 
made the fortune of Mr. Wells's sleeper, 
and when that day comes the Prophet 
Wells ought not to be forgotten, and dué 
credit should be given to hirn. 


Mr. Wells, like nearly all contemporary 
English writers, is living at present in the 
South of England. Why no author cares 
to live in the North I do not quite under- 
stand, but as a matter of fact Surrey and 
Sussex are the favorite counties of all the 
authors whe have emancipated themselves 
from Fleet Street, and can live out of 
London. A good cyclist who should start 
from London on a visit to the homes of 
British authors could easily bag four or 
five authors in a single day by keeping 
to the Surrey roads and lanes. To men- 
tion only one, Mr. Robert Barr, who by the 
bye is far and away the most brilliant con- 
versationalist whom I have ever met. ~Mr. 
Barr has built his soul—and also his body— 
a lordly dwelling house on the very highest 
land in Surrey. His house stands on the 
edge of a steep descent—so steep that 
from his veranda you could apparently 
jump a thousand feet down into the heart 
of Surrey. The view is magnificent. The 
whole of the southern downs and meadows, 
from Woldingham, where Mr. Barr lives, 
to the Devil's Dike, at Brighton, are 
spread out like a map, and the blue haze 
which gives softness to the landseape re- 
minds one of the blue atmosphere of Lake 
Como. The house is large and beautiful, 
and the grounds extensive. I imagine that 
Mr. Barr must be on the high road to be- 
coming a millionaire, for he raises his own 
vegetables and fruits, and having once 
lived in the country myself, I know what 
an expensive luxury your own home-grown 
vegetables are. There is a iittle stone 
ehurch close to Mr. Barr's house, which 
fates from the time of the Canterbury 
pilgrims, who used to stop at the church 
for prayers on their way to Canterbury. 
Such is the legend, but why the pilgrims 
tlimbe@. the heights of Woldingham in 
order to go to Canterbury, instead of tak- 
ing the easy path around the hill, I do not 
quite understand, . Moreover, they must 
have been rather small pilgrims, for the 
church is so small that when it is filled 
with modern worshippers most of them 
are compelled to sit with their feet out of 
the windows. But Woldingham is a lovely 
spot, and although some of the Surrey au- 
thors live in houses that are full of his- 
tory and uncertain drainage, Mr. Barr's 
house can give any of them odds in all 


things pertaining to comfort. Mr. Barr 
is just about to publish a new novel, which 
is the longest and most important one he 
has written. Of course it will be simul- 
taneously published in America, where Mr. 
Barr's work is at least as popular as it is 
here. 








Among the most recent novels, perhaps 
the best is Mrs. Harrod’s ‘* Hidden Model.”’ 
It is entirely fresh in plot, and the story 
is admirably told. [ have found it curi- 
ously fascinating. I fancy that its fascina- 
tion is chiefly due to its atmosphere. This 
sounds unintelligible, but it really has a 
meaning—at least to me. It was the atmos- 
phere of “ Trilby”’ that made it delight- 


ful, and atmosphere in a novel is as neces- 
sary—and rare—as it is in a painting. I 
suppose that some of the readers of THE 
Times still remember “ Trilby.’’ Of course 
it was an impossible story, and, of course, 
it was also Thackeray and water, but I 
loved it when it was new, and I shall al- 
ways love it. 





Dr. Doyle’s new story, ‘‘ The Hound of 
the Baskervilles, in which Sherlock 
Holmes is to reappear, will begin in the 


August number of The Strand. I wonder if 


the author has conquered his repugnance 
detective stories. He thoroughly dis- 
liked them at the time he was writing the 
Holmes stories, but the public 
liked them. When he killed Holmes he 
thought he was done with him, but the im- 
portunities of editors have compelled him 
to revive the great detective. The Sherlock 
Holmes stories may not have been the 
highest form of art, but they were ex- 
tremely readable, and there are few read- 
ers of Dr, Doyle's books who will not be 
giad to find that Sherlock Holmes is not 
Quite so dead as they believed that he was, 
W. L. ALDEN, 
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LITERARY ‘TASTE. 


ageoma 
An Inaugural Address by Mr. 


Asquith of Oxford—The Mean- 
ing of Academic Teaching. 


ASQUITH, K. C., M. P., 
(formerly Fellow of Balliol,) 
a fortnight ago delivered the 
inaugural address of the tenth 
Summer meeting of Oxford 
University Extension’ stu- 
dents, The reserved seats 
were occupied by the local Secretaries of 
the extension delegacy, and in all there 
were present about 1,400 persons, ladies 
largely preponderating. The following re- 
port of his address is taken from The Lon- 
don Times: 

Mr. Asquith, who was very warmly re- 
ceived, said that the Romans, so they were 
told, used to preface their banquets by a 
short preliminary course, in which the 
viands were of the lightest and most insub- 
stantial character and the wine was copi- 
ously diluted with honey. He invited his 
audience to follow their example. The pro- 
gramme, which showed what they were ex- 
pected to assimilate in the next three or 
four weeks, was extensive enough and va- 
ried enough to tax the most robust intellect- 
ual digestion. They would, therefore, be 
grateful to him if the unpretending hors 
d’oeuvre, which was all he was able to of- 
fer, did not anticipate the strain to which 
they were about to be exposed, and they 
would accept with indulgence a few dis- 
jointed thoughts jotted down by a busy man 
in the odd quarters of an hour of a more 
or less distracted and distracting life. 

He was old enough to remember the early 
days of the movement for university exten- 
sion. He sometimes wished it had been 
baptized by some happier and more attract- 
ive name. From very modest and tentative 
beginnings it had now reached the stature 
of a national institution. He found that 
during last year in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford alone there were 128 pro- 
vincial centres with 1,600 lecturers and no 
fewer than 19,000 students, Not the least 
significant and gratifying evidence of the 
vitality of the movement was to be found in 
these Summer meetings, when students 
from all parts of the kingdom came to Ox- 
ford to spend the best part of a month in 
actual contact with the realities of univer- 
sity life. There had been, as they knew, 
much controversy as to the historical ori- 
gin of these ancient universities. The truth 
seemed to be that, like so many others of 
our institutions, they owed their birth 
more to accident than to design. There was 
a certain piquancy in he theory, which, he 
thought, Mr. Rashdall had shown to be 
more than a mere theory, that the academic 
existence of both Oxford and Cambridge 
was due in each case to a quarrel between 
Church and State. 

If it had not been for the controversy 
between Henry II. and Becket and the con- 
sequent expulsion and recall of the large 
contingent of English students from the 
University of Paris it was possible that Ox- 
ford might never have attained the dignity 
of a studium generale. A little later it ap- 
peared to have been an incidental result 
of the strainéd relations between King John 
and the Pope that a colony of fugitives 
shook from their feet the dust of Oxford 
and perhaps carried with them the torch 
that first lighted ‘the academic flame at 
Cambridge. Be that as it might, those 
two universities-and naturally he was 
speaking more particularly of Oxford—were 
for some centuries in the largest sense na- 
tional and even cosmopolitan. Oxford 
never ceased to produce great men or to 
nourish the love of learning. But how low 
she had sunk by the eighteenth century 
as a centre of national education and 
culture they knew on the unimpeachabie 
testimony of Gibbon, Southey, Bentham, 
and Thomas Warton. But that was the 
dark hour which preceded the dawn of a 
fresh day. 

Among the many revivals of the nine- 
teenth century few were more striking or 
more fruitful than the renascence of Ox- 
ford and Cimbridge. By the institution and 
developmert of the system of examinations, 
the throwing open of scholarships and Fel- 
lowships, the abolition of religious tests, 
and a hundred other internal reforms Ox- 
ford was enabled once more to attract and 
to mold the best intellect of the nation; 
and no sooner had she set her house in or- 
der than with the British instinct of ex- 
pansion she became a colonist and began, 
by the machinery of university extension, 
to bring academic teaching home to the 
doors of those throughout the kingdom 
whose means or opportunities prevented 
them from seeking it within her own walls. 
And so it came to pass that within the 
first year of the twentieth century they 
were by their presence in that hall realizing 
the essential continuity in the life of their 
great and beloved university. 

But what did they mean by academic 
teaching? What was its special differentia, 
its appropriate function, its pecullar value? 
A fair enough question which could, per- 
haps, be best answered by negatives. He 
would very roughly suggest one or two. 
First, then, university education, as they 
understood it, was not technical educa- 
tion. Its object was not to teach people 
particular arts and crafts, 
inte professions or businesses in which 
their after lives were to be spent and by 
which their livelihood was to be earned. 
Its aim was rather to awaken intellectual 
interest, to bring the student to conceive 
of knowledge, not as a means, but as an 
end, to arouse in him the ardor of ex- 
ploration, to fit him to find his own way 
and walk on his own legs without leading 
strings or crutches, as he pushed on into 
strange climates and new territories. His 
temper should be that which Tennyson so 


finely expressed in the lines which he put |} 


into the mouth of the old and travel-stained 
ul} 
“Yet all experience 
Gleams that untravel’d world, 
gin fades 

For ever and 
Next it followed that their aim should be 


sses: 
is an arch wherethro’ 
whose mar- 
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for ever when I move. 


not specialization, but catholicity. This 
had always been the idea, though not al- 
ways the practice, of our universities, and 


nowhere had it been preached with a more 
tenacious loyalty than in Oxford. If the 
range of the great university teachers of 
the days of the schoolman was narrow, 
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to initiate them 





covered the whole of it and bad mas- 

every inch of the ground. He thought 
it was of Abelard that some one said “ he 
took all the knowable for his province.” 
The best use of the best kind of teaching 
was to enable us to multiply our intellect- 
ual interests, to cultivate an accessible and 
hospitable mind, not to edge it in and shut 
it off in an isolated field. “ Profani si 
quid bene dixerint non aspernandi,” said 
St. Augustine, with a happy mixture of the 
catholic temper of a great teacher and 
the circumspection which befitted a father 
of the Church. So far he had been speak- 
ing of the substance of academic education 
and of the spirit in which tt ought to be 
both given and received. 

He passed on to say a few words on its 
form and expression. We are starting the 
twentieth century with the loss of almost 
all.the great masters of, style—Tennyson, 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, But 
it was no use famenting the lean years 
such as now seemed to be upon us, in which 
the field of genius, of all fields the most 
incalculable and capricious, yielded a defi- 
cient crop. ‘* The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,’’ and we must wait patiently for the 
appearance of some one strong enough 
to bend the bow of these departed heroes. 
Meanwhile each of them might in his hum- 
ble degree do something to maintain the 
purity and to prevent the debasement of 
our language. Never was the need for 
such a task more patent or more urgent. 
They had to endure not merely the mis- 
takes of the ignorant, but what was often 
more offensive to the taste, the strange 
dialects and vocabularies which found fa- 
vor with the professors and exponents of 
culture itself. 

Had they not all been vexed by the un- 
couth and pseudo-classical terminology of 
the men of science, by the tortuous and 
nebulous phrases of philosophers, by the 
pretentious conventionalities of the art 
critic, by, the slipshod slapdash of the new- 
est school of journalists, who kept their 
omniscience up to date? It mattered not 
for this purpose what particular study for 
the time engaged their attention. Clear- 
ness, simplicity, naturalness of expression 
were as important and as valuable to a 
chemist as to a metaphysician. They were 
moreover qualities which were within the 
reach of all. One might say that style—in 
the large sense in which he was using the 
term—corresponded in the sphere of thought 
and knowledge to good manners in the 
sphere of social relationship. 

In looking over the statistics of their 
work he confessed he was a little startled 
to find that among all the immense variety 
of classes held during the last twelve 
months there had been only one in Greek 
at which the attendance reached the mod- 
est ayerage of three. It seemed something 
of a paradox that in that place and within 
those walls one should be tempted to put 
forward a kind of apologia pro literis hu- 
manioribus, yet in these days, when they 
were all anxious, and rightly anxious, for 
a higher standard of commercial! and tech- 
nical education amid the clash of the cym- 
bals of science there were, it was to be 
feared, few who had ears to hear the mod- 
est appeal of classical learning. He in- 
vited them to make the most of the labors 
of the month. They could not carry away 
with them the spell which came from Ox- 
ford’s incomparable past. Its spirit and 
essence they could take with them and 
make their own if they were ready to de- 
vote themselves always and everywhere, 
so far as their powers and opportunities 
allowed, to the disinterested love of knowl- 
edge and the unswerving pursuit of truth, 
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Poems by Stephen Gwynn,* 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn is known as a writer 
of prose works of considerable interest, 
He has ventured into several fields, study- 
ing the productions of portrait painters, 
the poetry of Tennyson, and the beauties 
of Ireland. He has also written a novel 
and some charming essays. He now comes 
forward with a volume of verse, entitled 


“ The Queen's Chronicler and Other 
Poems."" The poem from which the book 
takes its name is a really engaging piece 
of verse. It is not a great production, but 
it is out of the conventional ruts, and it 
has a clearly cut and piquant personality. 
It is a review of Brantome’s account of 
Mary Stuart and his estimate of her char- 
acter.. It is written in a colloquial style, 


which at first sight seems copied from that 
of Byron’s *“* Don Juan,” but which is soon 
found to be individual. The chief fault of 
this style is that Mr. Gwynn makes it too 
often run to mere rhyming prose, as in 
such lines as these: 
From the very first a certain friction 
Declared itself—-one might have said a 
strife; 
Her almoner gave a rash benediction 
To Protestants; they all but took his life 
In Mary’s presence; no obscure prediction 
of Rizzio’s shrieking and the bloody knife, 
And when the frightened Queen withdrew, 
a number 


Of bagpipes skirled, to lull her into slum- 


ber. 

However, Mr. Gwynn's mastery of con- 
versational rhyming stands him in good 
stead when he comes to write society 
verse, in which he is uncommonly happy. 
His poem, “My Lady Nowadays,” is de- 
lightful It is fluent and dainty in humor, 
as well as in style, and it occasionally 
reaches epigrammatic smartness, as in 
this: 

You have eaten of the tree of knowledge, 


You look the world between the eyés, 
And though you've never been to college, 
You have the wisdom to be wise. 


in despite of church and chapel, 
no flavor like the apple. 


serious verse is of no large 
is far from being with- 
Such poems as “ Out in the 
and “ Known and Unknown” show 
both in conception and execution, 


Ah! 
There's still 
The author's 
importance, but it 
out merit. 
Dark "’ 
force, 
novel, ‘‘ The Right 


Gilbert Parker's new 





of Way," which has just been concluded in 
the August Harper's, will appear early 
next month in book fcrm. The story in its 
serial form has been followed with the 
greatest interest, and has been widely com- 
mented on by the press. 
*THE QUEEN'S CHRONICLER AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Stephen Gwynn. 
12mo. Pp. 108. New York: John Lane. $1.25, 


